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REVIEWS. 





BOSWELL’S UNDERSTUDIES. 


Johnsonian Miscellanies. Arranged and Edited 
by Birkbeck Hill. Im 2 vols. (The 
Clarendon Press. ) 


T was greatly to be desired that Dr. Hill, 
bead devoted his life to the study 
of Dr. Johnson, and has given us the most 
exhaustive and accurate of all editions of 
Boswell’s Life, should one day edit the 
accounts of Johnson which were written by 
Boswell’s numerous understudies. This he 
has done with the same copiousness of 
annotation that enriches his six volumes of 
the Life and Letters. We have now, in 
all, eight volumes of Life, Letters, and 
Miscellanies, in uniform type and binding, 
embodying practically all that is known, 
and that ever will be known, of Dr. 
Johnson. 

These Miscellanies are mainly short 
sketches and collections of anecdotes, ex- 
tracted from the biographies and autobio- 
graphies of men and women who knew 
Johnson, and who, knowing him, did not 
neglect to link his name with theirs. 
These writers are mostly small fry; and 
following in the wake of Johnson and 
Boswell they resemble a fleet of cock- 
boats pressing toilfully onward, now 
bumping each other, now getting upset by 
the swell of Boswellian truth, or stove in 
by one of Dr. Hill’s penetrating notes ; but 
still pressing on, each ing a useful 
little cargo and anxious to “share the 
triumph and partake the gale.” We are 
not much troubled when we find Dr. Hill 
warning us against a particular anecdote. 
He who comes to these Miscellanies with a 
fairly eg knowledge of Johnson’s 
character, derived from Boswell, will be 
able to apply a touchstone of truth to 
the tales of Mrs. Piozzi, George Stevens, 
Richard Cumberland, Sir John Hawkins, 
Hannah More, and Miss Reynolds, that will 
serve him in better stead the more he uses 
it. But a story is not necessarily valueless 


because itis doubtful. Ifit bea really happy 
invention, if it might have been true and is 
actually illuminative, it can be discreetly 
welcomed. One of Richard Cumberland’s 
anecdotes is to the effect that Johnson, 
being annoyed with a gentleman who 
laughed too obsequiously at his jokes, 
demanded of him: “ What provokes your 
risibility, sir? Have I said anything that 
you understand? Then I ask pardon of the 
rest of the company.” Cumberland adds 
that he thinks this story was an invention 
of John Henderson, the actor, who mimicked 
Johnson. Let it be so; but it is a story 
that could be told successfully of no 
other man but Johnson. Similarly, Joseph 
Cradock’s anecdotes, taken from hi 
Memoirs, may be, as Dr. Hill says they 
are, “very loose and inaccurate”; but 
an instance of Johnson’s rudeness which 
Cradock gives is characteristic even if it is 
suspect. He tells us that a pompous 
gentleman said to Johnson, as they were 
coming out of Lichfield Cathedral: ‘ Dr. 
Johnson, we have had a most excellent dis- 
course to-day!” ‘‘ That may be,” said John- 
son, “ but it is impossible that you should 
know it.” It is to be noted also that truth 
is often vindicated by a writer’s varying 
statements. Mrs. Piozzi has a passage in 
which she piles up an indictment of John- 
son’s unwillingness to do favours, such as 
writing a letter of recommendation : 


‘No force could urge him to diligence, no im- 
portunity could conquer his resolution of stand- 
ing still. ‘What good are we doing with all 
this ado (would he say)? dearest Lady, let’s 
hear no more of it!’ I have, however, more 
than once in my life forced him on such services, 
but with extreme difficulty.” 

Yet in another place she writes: “‘ Innumer- 
able are the prefaces, sermons, lectures, and 
dedications which he used to make for 
people who begged of him.” It may be 
quite true that he said “‘he hated to give 
away literary performances,” and that “ the 
next generation shall not accuse me of beat- 


‘ing down the price of literature.” This was 


like Johnson, who had no fine sentiments 
about the literary calling. ‘‘ The man who 
writes except for money,” he said, “is a 
blockhead.” In the mass, then, these 
miscellaneous descriptions of Johnson, these 
innumerable anecdotes, are of the greatest 
value. The student who reads them all 
will hardly be deceived by one. 

Mrs. Piozzi’s is by far the most consider- 
able collection of anecdotes concerning 
Jokuson, outside of Boswell’s Life. She 
compiled it in hot haste in Italy, and the 
book, which appeared on March 26, 1786, 
had an immense vogue, the whole edition 
being sold the first day. It is difficult to 
find the complete Johnson in her Anecdotes, 
so unmethodical and disjointed are they. 
But taken singly, or in such groups as are 
readily formed in the mind, they are delight- 
fully vivid and saline. Mrs. Piozzi did not 
sit up making tea for Johnson till four in 
the morning for nothing. She tells us how 
her iabent (Mr. Thrale) used to over-rule 
him at the Streatham dinner table by 
saying coldly: ‘**There, there, now we 
have had enough for one lecture, Dr. John- 
son; we will not be upon education any 


some such speech.” She extols his fearless- 
ness. In their French tour 


‘** he gave himself no concern about accidents, 
which, he said, never happened: nor did the 
running away of the horses on the edge of a 
precipice between Vernon and St. Denys, in 
France, convince him to the contrary; ‘for 
nothing came of it (he said), except that Mr. 
Thrale leaped out of the iage into a chalk- 
pit, and then came up again looking as white’’’ 


She has sympathy with his hard, common 
sense. ‘Let the people learn necessary 
knowledge,” she heard him say once; “ let 
them learn to count their fingers, and 
to count their money, before they are 
caring for the classics,” and she tells 
how, when a certain lady was ridi- 
culed for her ignorance, Johnson said: 
“She is not ignorant, I believe, of any- 
thing she has been taught, or of anything 
she is desirous to know; and, I suppose, 
if one wanted a little run tea she might be a 
ma person enough to apply to.” Nor does 
rs. Piozzi fail when reporting Johnson’s 
repartees and his jokes. It is she who re- 
lates his reply to a Scotchman, who was 
boasting of Glasgow, “that he probably 
had never yet seen Brentford”—which is 
one of the few pieces of Johnson’s wit that 
one can imagine on the lips of Charles Lamb. 
A rather similar reply was that which he 
gave to a youth who was lamenting that he 
had lost all his Greek: ‘I believe it hap- 
pened at the same time, sir (said Johnson), 
‘that Ilost my large estate in Yorkshire.” 


** All desire of distinction,”’ says Mrs. Piozzi, 
‘*had a sure enemy in Mr. Johnson. We meta 
friend driving six very small ponies, and 
rs to admire them. ‘Why does no- 

(said our doctor) begin the fashion 
of driving six spavined horses, all spavined in 
the same leg? It would have a mighty pretty 
effect, and produce the distinction of doing 
something worse than in the common way.’ ” 


Mrs. Piozzi does pleasing justice to 
Johnson’s sturdy contentment with the plain 
truth: ‘‘he never embellished a story.” A 
good instance of Johnson’s scrupulosity in 
this respect is afforded by the account which 
he gave to Mrs. Piozzi of his encounter with 
Tom Osborne. The town had magnified the 
tale for years, and it would have been easy 
for Johnson, who was proud of his strength, 
to have concurred in its version of the affair, 
but Mrs. Thrale tells us : 


‘** T made one day very minute inquiries about 
the tale of his knocking down the famous Tom 
Osborne with his own dictionary in the man’s 
own house. ‘And how was that affair in 
earnest ? do tell me, Mr. Johnson.’ ‘ There is 
nothing to tell, dearest lady, but that he was 
insolent and I beat him, and that he was a 
blockhead and told of it, which I should never 
have done; so the blows have been multiplying, 
and the wonder thickening for all these years, 
as Thomas was never a favourite with the Public. 
I have beat many a fellow, but the rest had the 
wit to hold their tongues.’ ” 


One of the most respectable chroniclers of 
small Johnsonian beer was the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Campbell, whose anecdotes Dr. Hill 
extracts from his Diary of a Visit to England 
in 1775. Campbell heard Johnson get off 
one or two of his jibes at Scotland. Boswell 
said he wished there was a good map of 
Scotland. ‘There never can bea good map 
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of Scotland,” said the Doctor, and when 
Boswell excitedly asked why, the reply 
came: “‘ Why, sir, to measure land, a man 
must go over it; but who could think of 
going over Scotland!” Two evenings 
later, at General Oglethorpe’s, the talk fell 
on America, and it was observed by some 
one that the Doctor’s works would not be 
popular there. ‘ No,” said Boswell, “ we 
shall soon hear of his being hung in effigy,” 
and he added that he wondered this had not 
been done already in Scotland, from the 
Hebrides to England. ‘‘I shall suffer them 
to do it corporeally,” said Johnson, ‘if the 
can find me a tree to do it upon.” Dr. Hi 
defends the Doctor’s exaggerated notion of 
the treelessness of Scotland by inserting in 
his “‘ Addenda” a note to the effect that in 
Burton’s History of Scotland it is stated that 
‘‘ after a certain raid on the Border by the 
Earl of Murray, to put down disturbances 
there, eighteen outlaws were drowned ‘for 
lack of trees and halters.’” Mrs. Piozzi 
has a curious echo of Johnson’s repartee. 
She credits him with loving trees, and says 
he detested the Downs about Brighton 
‘ because it was country so truly desolate 
that if one had a mind to hang one’s self for 
desperation at being obliged to live there, it 
would be difficult to find a tree on which to 
fasten the rope.’ Yet Johnson must have 
associated Brighton Downs with one of the 
most pleasing compliments that he ever 
received. Mrs. Piozzi herself tells how 
Mr. Hamilton called out one day upon 
Brighthelmstone Downs, ‘“ Why, Johnson 
rides as well, for aught I see, as the most 
illiterate fellow in England.” 

Besides Mrs. Piozzi, several women wrote 
their recollections of Dr. Johnson, notably 
Lady Knight, Hannah More, and Miss 
Reynolds; and their papers go to swell 
these Miscellanies. Lady Knight, of whom 
Johnson said that “her acquisitions were 
many and her curiosity universal,” has 
written some sprightly stuff about old Mrs. 
Williams. This venerable friend and house- 
mate of Johnson’s was by way of being a 
aay and for long she hoped in vain to see 

er effusions in print. ‘The half-crowns 
she got towards the publication,”. says 
Lady Knight, ‘‘she confessed to me, went 
for necessaries, and that the greatest pain 
she ever felt was fron the appearance of 
defrauding her subscribers: ‘But what 
can Ido? The Doctor always puts me off 
with, ‘‘ Well, we'll think about it”; and 
Goldsmith says, ‘‘ Leave it to me.” ’” 

Hannah More’s well-known Recollections 
are very bright and young-ladyish. In 1783 
she says of Johnson: ‘‘ He is more mild and 
complacent than he used to be. His sick- 
ness seems to have softened his mind, with- 
out having at all weakened it. I was struck 
with the mild radiance of this setting sun.” 
It is only fair to remember that Johnson 
was always particularly mild and radiant to 
Hannah. But Miss Reynolds confirms her re- 
port of Johnson’s growing suavity, and thinks 
that in his latter days he was “ asperous” 
only in the defence of morality and religion. 

a forbids us to travel through the 
whole of these attractive volumes. We 
have not mentioned Johnson’s Prayers and 
Meditations, which, by the way, we think 


Miscellanies; for the gulf between John- 
son’s outpourings toward his Maker and 
the tattle of his fellow-men about him- 
self is too wide. Nor have we touched on 
Sir John Hawkins’s Life, or on Hoole’s 
narrative of Johnson’s last days, or on Sir 
Joshua’s skit on the Doctor’s conversation, or 
on Thomas Tyers’s interesting biographical 
sketch. Sir Joshua’s effort is not specially 
happy; his imitation of Johnson’s whale 
talk is rather exact than humorous. Such 
imitations should be both. A really de- 
licious parody of Johnson’s talk has appar- 
ently been overlooked by Dr. Hill. e 
refer to a contribution to Zhe Onlooker by 
James Beresford, the witty author of Zhe 
Miseries of Human Life, a humorous book very 
popular in the early years of the century. 
The piece is so little known that it may be 

ermissible to describe it. 
is supposed to take place at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s house, and to turn on rope- 
dancing. Johnson is provoked into asserting, 
and then demonstrating, that ‘a rope- 
dancer concentrates in himself all the car- 
dinal virtues,” and he is made to conclude 
his harangue in these words: 

‘*He that is content to vacillate on a cord, 
while his fellow-mortals tread securely on the 
broad basis of terra firma; who performs the 
jocund evolutions of the dance on a superficies, 
compared to which the verge of a precipice is a 
stable station, may rightfully snatch the wreath 
from the conqueror and the martyr; may boast 
that he exposes himself to hazards from which 
he might fly to the cannon’s mouth as to a 
refuge or a relaxation! Sir, let us now be told 
no more of the infamy of the rope-dancer.” 


One reflection we must make in conclusion, 
however obvious it may seem. These 
volumes complete a life-long literary de- 
votion to the works and memory of Dr. 
Johnson ; and it is an extraordinary thing 
that after Johnson had found such a bio- 
grapher as James Boswell, Boswell should 
find such an editor as Birkbeck Hill. It is 
as though we had seen at Boswell’s side the 
Johnsonian sun go down in glory, and had 
descended into the valley and been re- 
conciled to the dusk, and now, on another 
hill, we meet another guide, who bids us 
still look back; and lo! the sunset lingers 
triumphant, and moves again “ our special 
wonder.” 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKMAKING. 


The Chances of Death, and other Studies in 
Evolution. By Karl Pearson, M.A., 
F.R.S. (Edward Arnold.) 


HenzE are twelve essays written, and for the 
most part published, at considerable intervals 
of time, on very different subjects and with- 
out any explicit relation to each other, as 
may be gathered from such titles as 
‘Politics and Science,” ‘Women and 
Labour,” ‘ Kindred Group - Marriage,” 
the “German Passion Play,” &c. Sir 
Isaac Newton could keep the materials of 
his Principia in hand for thirty years before 
giving them to the world. Your modern 
man of science has no sooner written a 
thousand words on any subject than he 





ought hardly to have been placed among 


publishes them here or there, in this 


The conversa- | 


magazine or that, at the market rate of 
remuneration. This may be good business, 
but it is bad science, and it leads Prof. 
Pearson into a strange sort of apology or 
piece of special pleading, not well calculated 
to inspire confidence in his general trust- 
worthiness as an observer. Feeling, as well 
indeed he may, that there is an apparent 
want of unity in this collection, he offers a 
few words of explanation : 


‘There must always be a unity,” he remarks, 
“interesting at least to the peychologist, if 
not to the general reader, when a mind, with 
its opioions and methods of investigation reason- 
ably matured, approaches even very diverse 
roblems. .. . The sympathetic reader will 
nd in one and all the essays the fundamental 
note of the author’s thought—namely, the 
endeavour to see all phenomena, physical and 
ial, as a connec growth, aud describe 
them as such in the briefest formula possible.” 


This, to say the least of it, is a convenient 
hypothesis for the scientific bookmaker. 

f. Pearson treats of evolution from 
two points of view—the statistical and the 
historical, and regard being had to the 
small amount of time which human experi- 
ence or history covers, it would be hard to 
say which is the more untrustworthy. The 
number of statistics available is often 
extremely limited, as in the essay on 
“ Variation in Man and Woman,” where 
the writer cheerfully draws a conclusion as 
to the skull capacity of the modern English 
from the skulls of twenty-six men and thirty- 
two women dug up in hake rag: mom “We 
conclude,” says Prof. Pearson, after settling 
on this basis his “‘ standard of deviation ” 
and his “co-efficient of variation,” ‘that 
English women are more variable as to skull 
capacity than English men ” (vol. i., p. 330). 
Occasionally the author apologises for the 
meagreness of his material. But at best 
the mathematical results arrived at in this 
way must be extremely uncertain from the 
narrowness of the basis of comparison obtained 
with regard to entire races and civilisations, 
ancient and modern. As Prof. Pearson con- 
fesses, ‘‘ skulls are to be procured not by the 
hundred, but too often i the ten, or even 
only by units.” Happily the result of this 
laborious arithmetic is not very startling : 


“So far as the data we have considered 
extend, the conclusion we must draw from them 
is that there is no marked preponderating 
variability in either sex. The variability of 
men and women is not very different now from 
what it was 5,000 years ago, and the differences 
in male and female variability are a a 
far less than racial differences in variability and 
even less than differences in the same race livi 
under diverse conditions or indeed at opposite 
ends of the town.” 


The statistical method is pushed to its 
greatest length, perhaps, in the essay on 
“The Chances of Death,” which for that 
reason is the least valuable of the series. 
It is nothing more than an attempt to reduce 
to a mathematical formula the familiar 
returns of the Registrar-General as to the 
mortality of infancy, youth, manhood, and 
old age; and most le will be disposed 
to confess that they understand the Regis- 
trar-General’s percentages better than the 
Professor's “curves” and ‘‘ frequencies,” 
complicated as these are by a certain “‘ skew- 
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ness” of result which we suspect to be 
mathematical jargon for that considerable 
margin which the author finds it necessary 
to allow in order to bring his speculations 
into harmony with the ascertained facts. 
The better to illustrate his statistical method, 
Prof. Pearson (inspired by the “ vision of 
Mirza”) sup the human race to be 
crossing ‘‘a Bridge of Life,” with Death as 
a marksman aiming at them as they traverse 
the various arches that extend from infancy 
to old age. A picture of this bridge forms 
the frontispiece to the first volume : 


“Su ,»” says the author, “‘a thousand 
babes to start together ‘along the bridge or 
causeway of life.’ The length of that bridge 
shall represent the maximum duration of life, 
and our cohort shall march slowly across it, 


completing the journey in something perhaps 
over the hundred years. No—not the cohort 


completing the journey, the veriest remnant 
of the thousand who started together! At 
each step Death (as a marksman with a certain 
skewness of aim and a certain precision of 
weapon) takes his aim, and one by one indivi- 
duals fall out of the ranks—terribly many in 
infancy, many in childhood, fewer in youth, 
more again in middle age, but many more still 
in old age.” 
It ap , however, that a single figure 
of Death does not suffice. In the frontis- 
iece there are three skeletons representing 
ath, each engaged in “potting” the 
human race as it — over the bridge, 
personified in a child, a young woman, a 
man in his prime, and a grey-bearded 
patriarch. One skeleton uses a bow and 
arrow, the second a blunderbuss, while the 
third is engaged in loading what appears to 
be a breach-loading rifle. On the wlebe, one 
— Addison’s conception of the Bridge of 
ife as full of traps or pitfalls through which 
the unwary passengers drop into the dark 
flowing river of Eternity underneath. Prof. 
Pearson’s plan is faulty if only because it 
makes no age for getting rid of the 
bodies of the slain. The “curve of mor- 
tality,” it appears, has caused the author 
some little trouble. Starting very high in 
infancy, falling to its least value at the age 
of thirteen or fourteen years, slowly in- 
creasing until it reaches a maximum in the 
seventy-second year of life, and again fall- 
ing more rapidly than it rose, till scarcely 
two isolated stragglers of the 1,000 reach 
ninety-one, and hardly one in 10,000 remains 
for Death to aim at in the hundredth year 
of life, this mortality curve is unlike any 
of the “ oe curves” involved in 
what is termed a normal chance distribution. 
At all hazards, however, the theory must 
be made to fit the facts, and accordingly we 
have the author’s conception of ‘“ skew- 
ness’ in the shooting, otherwise faultiness 
of aim and of three Deaths shooting at 
different ranges instead of one. In his own 


words : 
b 

one several marksmen aimin with 

rent degrees of precision and with different 
skewnesses of aims at different portions of 
the column of life—that is, at different ages. 
At each step in life we may be hit by more 
than one marksman, for although they aim at 
one portion of the Bridge of Life they may hit 
another, their shots being scattered like those 
of a rifleman on a target.” 


“We can only complete our picture 





Surely this is the very insanity of statistics. 
Yet we are judging the essay from no 
isolated passage; for elsewhere Prof. Pear- 
son remarks: “ Death, aiming at the old, 
sometimes shoots wide of the mark and hits 
the young” —a strange example of the 
lengths to which a piece of false imagery 
may carry its author. All this statistical 
Jugglery, be it observed, adds not one iota 
to the information conveyed to us in the 
mortality returns of the Registrar-General, 
who is not hampered by a conception of 
three Deaths instead of one, using weapons 
of different periods and patterns. Never- 
theless your statistician can be amazingly 

recise on occasion. Prof. Pearson finds that 

is infancy curve, in order to fit a certain 
order of facts, has to be “started very 
approximately nine months before birth.” 

On reflection he must, like Clive, be 
astounded at his own moderation. Why 
take in nine months before birth merely? 
Why not all the ages during which the 
germ-plasm must have existed ? 

As an unpretentious collection of essays 
these volumes would be entirely acceptable. 
It is the “scientific unity” with which the 
author seeks to endow his casual researches 
that provokes criticism. The essay on ‘‘The 
Scientific Aspect of Monte Carlo Roulette,” 
for instance, is extremely interesting, but 
what has it to do with Evolution, elastic as 
that much-abused term may be? Here, 
again, the author’s besetting sin of gene- 
ralising from insufficient data asserts itself. 
The results of actual play, as far as he has 
been able to collect them, do not accord 
with what he calls the scientific theory of 
chance. Accordingly, he jauntily concludes 
that “the random spinning of a roulette, 
manufactured and daily re-adjusted with 
extraordinary care, is not obedient to the 
laws of chance, but is chaotic in its mani- 
festations.”” Before such a conclusion can 
safely be promulgated, it would surely be 
well to take a much wider basis of calculation 
than Prof. Pearson has been able to do. 
After all, there has been a prodigious amount 
of roulette spinning done during the past 
fifty years, and there is but a very micro- 
scopic sample of it given in the figures here 
dealt with. Let the spinning be chaotic in 
its results or not, the fact remains that a very 
small mechanical interference with the theory 
of even chances (viz., an interference to the 
extent of 1 in 37) suffices to yield a princely 
income per annum in favour of the bank. 
There is nothing chaotic in the dividends of 
the Monte Carlo administration. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AT HOME. 


The True George Washington. By Paul 
Leicester Ford. (Lippincott. ) 


THe memory of the Father of his Country 
has been so wrapt round with a tissue of 
— legends that to discover the true man 

neath is now something of the hardest. 
The present volume is an attempt to set 
before us, in a quiet, sober way, the man 
just as he seemed to those who knew him 
est, amid the familiar intercourse of daily 
life and the intimacies of home. Happily, 





Mr. Ford writes without anything of the 
iconoclastic bias which the words ‘‘ the true 
George Washington ” might suggest, and has 
done his work in a spirit of anxious sincerity. 
The hair of the American schoolboy may, 
indeed, rise on end when he reads that if 
Washington, at the age of six, was in- 
capable of telling a lie, he “ partially 
outgrew the disability in his more mature 
years”; but the instances cited savour 
rather of the necessary finesse of the poli- 
tician than of anything to which the taint of 
personal duplicity could attach. 

The theory that every great man had a 
gifted mother finds no support in this 
instance. Washington’s mother seems to 
have been an untidy and illiterate woman, 
who on more than one occasion in his later 
life was a grievous trial to her son. After 
the death of his father, George Washington 
lived chiefly in the homes of his two elder 
brothers and so came little under his 
mother’s influence. On one occasion her 
complaints of poverty caused a proposal 
for a pension to be made in the Virzinia 
Assembly, a proposal which was instantly 
an end to by an indignant letter from 

ashington. ‘ Confident I am that she 
has not a child that would not divide the 
last sixpence to relieve her from real distress 
. . « but, in fact, she has an ample income of 
her own.” At one time Washington, to 
spare his mother trouble, rented her planta- 
tion from her and paid her an annual sum 
far in excess of what it was worth. After- 
wards, in consequence of her appeals for 
money to strangers, he ended the arrange- 
ment, not because “I mean to withhold any 
aid or support I can give from you, for 
whilst I have a shilling left you shall have 

art,” but because “ what I shall then give 

shall have credit for, and not be viewed as 
a delinquent and considered perhaps by the 
world as an unjust and undutiful son.” 

Of special interest is the chapter dealing 
with Washington’s personal connexion with 
the problem of slavery. At one time he 
had as many as 300 slaves at work, but he 
very soon learned that servile labour, on all 
but the richest soils, is economically a 
mistake. At one time at Mount Vernon he 
had more slaves than he could profitably 
employ; but the difficulty was to know how 
to reduce their number. 


“To sell the overplus I cannot, because I am 
principled against this kind of traffic in the 
human species. To hire them out is almost 
as bad, because they could not be disposed of 
in families to any advantage, and to disperse 
the families I have an aversion.” 


Tt is interesting to learn that on one 
occasion Washington received £69 from the 
State as compensation for a slave wanted 
for the gallows. 

We find constant traces in these letters 
of the perplexities in which a humane man 
was inevitably placed by the working of 
this hateful system. Nothing could exceed 
the strictness of the injunctions which 
Washington gives to his agents to care in 
every way for the sick slaves, and to see 
that all have abundant food. But what was 
the poor man to do when his slaves alleged 
sickness just to avoid work? Whatcan he do 
but ask, ‘Is there anything particular in 
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the cases of Ruth, Hannah, and Pegg, that 
they have been returned sick for several 
weeks together?” His suspicions are the 
more natural because he knows “‘ Ruth is 
extremely deceitful.” On occasions, too, 
emp. so could overcome his aversion to 
selling slaves; thus in 1766 he shipped an 
unruly negro to the West Indies, and wrote 
thus to the captain of the vessel : 


“‘ With this letter comes a negro (Tom), who 
I beg the favor of you to sell in any of the 
islands you may go to, for whatever he will 
fetch, and bring me in return for him— 

‘** Oue hhd. of best molasses. 

**One ditto best rum. 

‘One barrel of lymes, if good and cheap. 

“One pot of tamarinds, containing about 
10 Ibs. 

“Two small ditto of mixed sweetmeats, 
about 5 Ibs. each. 

‘‘And the residue, much or little, in good 
old spirits. 

“That this fellow is both a rogue and a run- 
away (tho’ he was by no means remarkable for 
the former, and never practised the latter till 
of late) I shall not pretend to deny. But that 
he is exceeding healthy, strong, and good at 
the hoe the whole neighbourhood can testify, 
and particularly Mr. Johnson and his son, who 
have both had him under them as foreman of 
the gang; which gives me reason to hope he 
may, with yr g management, sell well, if 
phy and trim’d up a little when offered 
for sale.” 


Another “ misbehaving fellow” in 1791 
was sold for ‘‘one pipe and quarter cask of 
wine from thé West Indies.” It is remark- 
able that there is not a single order to whip, 
and only on two occasions is there any 
reference to punishment of any sort, while in 
several instances we find injunctions to agents 
to try the effects of “ admonition and advice ” 
rather than correction. Altogether, Wash- 
ington seems to have acted just as a high- 
minded English gentleman placed in such 
circumstances might have been expected to 
act. He was eager to prohibit the further 
importation of slaves from Africa, and, 
though acquiescing in slavery as an in- 
stitution, looked forward to the time when 
its abolition should become possible, and, 
finally, by his will, arranged for the gradual 
liberation of his own slaves. 

The formality of manner which always 
distinguished Washington stiffened into 
something like solemnity in later life. 
Contemporary letters give some funny 
glimpses of the sort of awe he inspired 
among his guests. Senator Maclay writes 
of one of the President’s weekly dinners : 


**Tt was the most solemn dinner I ever was 
at. Not a health drunk; scarce a word was 
said until the cloth was taken away. Then the 
President, filling a glass of wine, with great 
formality drank to the health of every individual 
by name round the table. . . . The ladies sat a 
good while, and the bottles passed about; 
but there was a dead silence almost. Mrs. 
Washington at last withdrew with the ladies. 
I expected the men would now begin, but the 
same silence remained.”’ 


But the poor senator had had a disappoint- 
ment during the dinner. He tells us that, 
“after his second plate had been taken 
away,” the President offered to help him 
from a dish which was at the end of the 
table. As the senator observes, “Could 
anything have been more unlucky? ”—he 





had just before, in view of his fellow-guests, 
declined another dish, ‘‘ with some expres- 
sion that denoted my having made = my 
dinner.” So the poor man was obliged 
to forego the honour of being helped by the 
President! It is pleasant to think that 
later in the evening, when Washington 
“was distributing a pudding,” the senator 
got another chance. All his —— 
are agreed that among strangers Washington 
was extremely silent, while among intimate 
friends he was merry and lively. As 
evidence of his kindness of heart, Mr. Ford 
points to the fact that at different times he 
adopted or assumed the expenses and charge 
of no less than nine of the children of his 
kinsmen. That he was childless himself was 
probably a great grief, but it was one to 
which he was reconciled. Writing some 
years after his marriage with the widow of 
Mr. Curtis he dismisses the possibility of 
his having issue, on the ground that even 
if he survived his wife “‘ while I retain the 
faculty of reasoning I shall never marry a 
girl,” and a second wife of suitable age 
would not be likely to bear him children. 
Altogether we can welcome Mr. Ford’s book 
as adding appreciably to our knowledge of 
the character and manners of the great 
President. 


OPEN-AIR ESSAYS. 


In Garden, Orchard, and Spinney. By Phil 
Robinson. (Isbister & Co.) 


Mr. Putt Rosrson has long been known 
as a charming essayist of the open air. 
Several years ago he gave us tiny volumes 
describing the garden life of India; then 
came examinations of the Poets’ knowledge 
of birds and beasts; and now he seems to 
have settled down again to the study of 
the more domestic natural history of Eng- 
land. He does not go deep; he is wary of 
Latin names; he takes the line of least 
resistance; but he has a pleasant humour 
and an engaging and fluent fancy. This 
fancy is, indeed, so fluent that Mr. Robinson 
must be careful or it will flow away with 
him altogether. As it is, we could put our 
finger on a number of places in his latest 
book, Jn Garden, Orchard, and Spinney, 
where it is obvious that fancy was left to 
do alone work in which it should have had 
the immediate assistance of Mr. Robinson’s 
eyes. Things remembered at a distance 
have not the value of things just seen. 
Mr. Robinson’s fancy is, however, his 
strength ; he has not patience, like Thomas 
Edwards; he has not application, like 
Gilbert White; he has not mystery and 
literary genius, like Richard Jefferies; but 
he has a glib fancy, and a nimble wit, and 
a well-ordered memory. Here is a passage 
concerning rooks—that fascinating subject— 
which illustrates our point : 


**It is one of the compliments that Nature 
pays the dwellers among tall trees that rooks 
shall come and tenant them. Chief among the 
honours in her gift is to send herons to your 
groves; but then there must be a lake or mere 
hard by, or long reaches of water; and the 
estate must be so large that no public ways can 





intersect the solitude with noisy lines of traffic. 
With the heron a certain etiquette must be 
observed ; its taste for peace must be studied, 
and the place of its sojourn fenced round with 
quiet. 

‘Not so the rooks. Having honoured one of 

our trees by selecting it for their abode and 
built their nests in it, they take everything 
else as it comes. They do not haggle with you 
as to observances, or split straws over the 
ethics of reciprocity. They have made their 
bed and intend to lie on it. The bargain is 
struck, ‘and there’s an end on’t.’ They did not 
come in a hurry or by mistake, and now that 
they have come they are going to stay. It is 
a robust philosophy this of the rook. He 
does not expect more than he gets, but, 
content with very little, he protests against 
any nibbling at what he has. Though your 
tenant, at your pleasure, he is also your neigh- 
bour, and never allows you to forget that in 
the country there are neighbourly obligations 
on the one side as well as on the other, on 
yours as on his. He is perpetually reminding 
you—whenever he sees you, in fact—that you 
are to let him and his household alone; that 
you and yours may make any disturbance you 
like anywhere else, but that his tree is his tree, 
and you will please to let it alone, and respect 
such privacy as a tree-top affords. When be 
catches sight of you afar off he passes the 
remark to his wife, ‘There he is!’ and she 
replies, off-hand, ‘So he is!’ And there the 
matter drops. But should you come under 
their tree the conversation assumes quite 
another tone, and if we could only understand 
what birds say, we should know what rooks 
think-of the vulgar manners and lack of taste 
of those who go poking about the ground-floor 
of «place that is already inhabited up above 
by a decent couple.” 


It is agreeable and pleasant and superficial. 
Mr. Sowerby’s recent little monograph on the 
same bird has a thousand times more “stuff” 
in it, but Mr. Robinson’s play carries him 
into the hands of readers who would never 
touch more serious writers. Had he also 
the passion for truth Mr. Robinson would 
be the most delightful natural historian in 
the world. Here is a ey passage con- 
trasting the wasp and the bee: 


** No one likes bees better than Ido. I have 
kept hives. But, after all, are they not the 
cattle and Yaga of the insects? They are the 
sheep, while the wasps are the wild deer. The 
one represents Routine, the other a protest 
against Routine. What poetry is there in the 
hives of bees as compared with that of wasps— 
in the tame citizenship of the artificial hive, the 
machine-made honeycomb, as compared with 
the romance of the woodland comb-maker ? 
Both bee and wasp need honey ; but the latter, 
when it has not the leisure (or the will) to gather 
it for itself, goes after the former. ‘ What ho, 
there !’ it cries, ‘ You bumbling fellow, in your 
jerkin of woolly brown, stand and deliver !’— 
and the bee does.” 


Adventures, we know, are to the adventur- 
ous, and evidently open-air phenomena are 
to the natural historian. These chroniclers 
of woodland life have such magnificent 
luck! Noah, pacing an Ark gangway, saw 
hardly fewer strange animals than they do! 
Other men try for years to see a fox. Mr. 
Robinson has but to open his front door and 
there are a pair of them doing all the correct 
things—stealing geese, or sucking eggs, or 
whatever it is that foxes do! This is a 
little exaggeration, but Mr. Robinson’s 

ages so convince you that he is nature’s 

ling. For example, one night he sleeps 
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in the orchard, and on awaking sees in a 
few minutes the following things: a pheasant, 
six feet from his head, crowing; a rabbit 
washing its face; a squirrel, which came to 
pay his respects; a turtle dove feeding two 
young ones; a score of tits; a wren and 
seven young ones sitting on a bar below it. 
The fact is, we suspect, that the fauna and 
flora of a dozen walks are packed into one 
when the pen touches the paper. 

Finally, let us quote a plea for the more 
timid birds that dwell in the garden : 


‘So, reader, you who love the birds, do not 
bring them all down to an equal necessity of 
accepting too publicly your out-door relief. 
Do not insist upon their coming to the door- 
step and the window-sill for food. Some of 
them are very nervous and sensitive—made of 
tender stuff. They shrink from the common 
feast and, until the pain of real starvation beats 
down their shyress, will, from the shelter of 
your shrubs, piteously watch the robust ones 
dividing your alms among them, but will not, 
these small gentlefolk in feathers, intrude any 
claim upon your kindness. So pretend that 
you know nothing of their necessities. Affect 
an innocence even of their haunts, and, out of 
your own good taste, as it were, do not urge 
them to the ordeal of joining the mob before 
your windows. So will your bounty not be a 
misery to these little people. Take your 
benevolences out into the shrubberies and the 
orchard, and, as you pass, scatter the savi 
morsels wherever they may most quickly ca 
the eye—under the bushes where the earth is 
brown, round the foot of the trees where there 
is still grass green—and the birds that you love 
best will eat in peace, gratefully sharing in 
your charity, now sweetened to them by 
seclusion. They eat now not as paupers, but 
as the little neighbours of a great lord, each of 
them in its own home, as it were, and twice 
thankful for the snow-tide help, and for their 
own escape from the sharp discipline of public 
relief.” 

Mr. Robinson dogmatises with great free- 
dom. There are well-defended opinions—for 
example, that the ‘‘sea-blue bird of March” 
might be meant both for the kingfisher and 
the wheatear, as well as for the swallow 
which he so confidently states it to be. 
Again, other experimentalists with wild 
creatures might, with much reason, deny 
that ‘‘few animals are so fearless of man as 
the squirrel.” Another fault with which 
we charge Mr. Robinson is repetition. In 
two separate books we expect repetitions 
from a man who gossips about nature; but 
in one there should be none. Careful proof- 
reading would have prevented this blemish. 
But Mr. Robinson’s new volume is a very 
pleasant companion. 


‘THE ROMANCE OF ISABEL. 


The Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton: the 
Story of her Life. Told in part b 
Herself, and in part by W. H. Wilkins. 
In 2 vols. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


Mr. Witxtns did well to bring the word 
“romance”’ into his title. Some readers, 
indeed, will give it a meaning more in- 
clusive than Mr. Wilkins ever meant; but 
that is no fault of his. His loyalty to Lady 
Burton’s accuracy is intact; and if the 
credulity of readers at times suffers a strain, 
there is no real snapping of charity between 





them and her, certainly never between them 
and Mr. Wilkins. No one will grudge 
the volumes their “over sixty columns 
of favourable reviews,” still less their 
triumphant entry into the second thousand 
of their circulation. We do not desire to 
strike any harsh note in the concord of 
praises. All the same, there are certain 
thoughts and afterthoughts which do arise 
in the mind, and to which we allow ourselves 
to give what is no hasty expression. 

Lady Burton was an enthusiast, and no 
enthusiast is without the capacity for self- 
sacrifice. Lady Burton’s immolation of 
herself at the shrine of her husband is 
notorious. It was a supplementary religion ; 
and as to that, a pious Roman Catholic, 
brought up on counsels of detachment, 

erhaps felt some scruple that needed to 
be set at rest. The seal of the Unseen 
must in some way be set upon it. In 
the foretellings of gipsies she found that 
desired sanction. Near her father’s home 
in Essex, in her girlhood, she had met 
Hagar Burton, who cast her horoscope : 


‘* You will cross the sea, and be in the same 
town as your Destiny. You will bear the name 
of our tribe, and be right proud of it. You will 
be as we are, but far greater than we. Your 
life is all wandering, change, adventure. One 
soul in two bodies in life and death, never long 
apart. Show this to the man you take for your 
husband.”’ 


The sequel is well known. Isabel Arundell 
did cross the sea; she went with her family 
to Boulogne. On the ramparts she met a 
man ‘‘who looked at her as though he read 
her through and through.” She “felt 
completely magnetised,” though she was 
alert enough to note that he “started a 
little,” and to turn to her sister and whisper, 
‘¢ That man will marry me.” Next day he 
was there again, and chalked up: ‘‘ May I 
speak to you?” In spite of magnetism, 
“No, mother will be angry,” was the 
maidenly reply. A few days, however, 
brought about a formal introduction— 
“ Destiny is stronger than custom,” she 
says, not quite appropriately, seeing that she 
had first declined to swerve from custom, 
and was now in its traces. And when she 
heard his name it was her turn to “start.” 
‘Like a flash came back to me the prophec 

of Hagar Burton, and [ thrilled throug 

and through.” This is romance in any case ; 
but it may be romancing too. It is acase for 
original documents, if ever there was one. 
If all the written testimony to marvels of 
this sort is subsequent to the date of the 
accomplished facts, that is a material con- 
sideration in our estimate of them. Hagar 
Burton’s prophecy was written in Romany. 
Who translated it, and when? Or was it 
all written out from memory by Lady 
Burton years and years after the usual 


Y | course of events had unrolled for her the 


scroll of her married career? Admittedly, 
the romance, communicative as it is on most 

ints, would be immensely more interesting 
if it were more communicative on details 
such as these. ‘‘ Blessed be they who in- 
vented pen, ink, and paper!” Lady Burton 
once wrote to her sister. Yet these would 
not have been so great a boon after all had 
the invention stopped with them. It was 
the further invention that these were the 





means of giving to the world—the romances 
and the rest—that really called forth the 
benediction of Lady Burton. And who 
shall say that she did not desire that some 
benefit of that benediction should not fall 
upon herself ? 

There are a number of figures whom one 
might wish to purste from the pages of Lady 
Burton into the Palace of Historic Truth— 
the American widower with 300,000 dollars 
(to a penny), for instance, and the Russian 

eneral with nine [might it not turn out to 
e ten?] chateaux, ain each made offers 
for her hand. These, however, dre mere 
accessories, though their introduction is 
characteristic of a style of memoir-writing 
which is open to the constant objection that 
it either tells too much or tells too little. 
Nor can we quite be ridded of a certain air 
of unreality in the statement, for instance, 
of the terms on which Sir Richard Burton 
stood with the successive Governments of 
his country, or of the actual circumstances 
connected with the destruction, by “ Her- 
self,” of the MS. of The Scented Rose. Great 
traveller as he was, Burton was admittedly 
not a man whom any Government in its 
senses could have transferred from the 
Consular to the Diplomatic service, and 
sent to Paris or Vienna as ambassador. 
The very idea is ridiculous. In his own 
service he had promotion in due course, 
with payment and pension to match. He 
had a knighthood as well; and Lady 
Burton, in her widowhood, a place on the 
Civil List. If he had abilities quite above 
the requirements of the Consular service, 
the reward for them was to be found out- 
side of it. Surely he found it in fame, and, 
if money is to be brought into account, in 
the immense cheque he received for his 
translation of the Arabian Nights. This 
work was done with literalness in its in- 
delicacy, all in the interests of History and 
Science, which do not commonly cast to their 
pale votaries drafts for £10,000. This pay- 
ment was a romance of science—the romance, 
at any rate, is genuine, but what about the 
science ? 


AN AUTHOR’S CHILD. 


The Invisible Playmate and W.V. her Book. 
By William Canton. (Isbister & Co.) 


Tue literary instinct has to be fully under- 
stood by the critic of this reprint of Mr. 
Canton’s two little books. o the ordi- 
nary man who loved his children nothing 
would seem much more unsuitable than 
that he should sit down at his desk and 
write an account of their pla ess and 
little whims of affection, ending with a 
version of the prayer which he offered to 
his Maker for his and their good governance, 


and then ask the public to pay three-and- , 


sixpence for the privilege of aeny, | it. 
More than one sees aaah deter him, 
not the least being the thought that some 
day such a record was likely to be rather 
a trial to the children themselves. But 
between the ordinary man and the man with 
the literary instinct a great gulf is fixed, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that it 
is as right for the latter to publish the 
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secrets of his nursery as it is tur the other 
to keep them to aap nonin that is, 
that he does it in a seemly manner. The 
end justifies the course. In the case of 
W. V. the course is abundantly justified. 

Mr. William Canton has won us with 
this book as surely as Mr. Barrie did with 
Margaret Ogilvy. We laid that volume aside 
at the end with a sense of deep gratitude to 
the author for permitting us to come upon 
such terms with so sweet and wholesome 
and beautiful a character. Similarly we have 
closed Mr. Canton’s account of his daughter 
with a feeling of satisfaction that we, too, 
are of W. V.’s court. The odd thing is that 
both Mr. Barrie and Mr. Canton are Scotch- 
men: that is to say, they belong to a nation 
which is notoriously reserved and undemon- 
strative of affection. And Dr. John Brown, 
who wrote of Marjorie Fleming, the direct 
intellectual ancestress of W. V., was Scotch 
too. Weshall have to revise some of the 
proverbs relating to the dour race. 

The Invisible Playmate, when it appeared 
some three or four years ago, struck us as 
being a very fresh and remarkable little 
work of individualism. It has mystery and 
tenderness rare in English literature. It 
pairs off with nothing that we know. The 
second half of the volume before us, W. V., 
her Book, which appeared independently a 
year or so later, is less imaginative and 
remarkable. It is often beautiful, always 
winning, and here and there it contributes 
something of value to that science of which 
Prof. Sully and Mrs. Meynell are the prin- 
cipal exponents. Mr Canton’s chapters re- 
mind us, as we have said, of Dr. John 
Brown’s perfect sketch of Marjorie Flem- 
ing, love Leing the basic principle of both 
writers. 

So much of the book consists of reprinted 
matter that we confine our quotations to the 
new chapter, ‘‘ Her Violets.” The following 
passage illustrates our remarks as to the 
scientific bearing of the little work : 


‘Early in the spring it occurred to me to 
ascertain the range of her vocabulary. I did 
not succeed, but I came to the conclusion that 
a child of six, of average intelligence, may be 
safely credited with a knowledge of at least 
2,000 words. A clear, practical knowledge, 
too; for in making up my lists I tried to test 
how far she bad mastered the sense as well as 
the sound. Punctual, she told me, meant ‘just 
the time’; dead, ‘when you have left off 
breathing—and your heart stops beating too,’ 
she added as an afterthought ; messenger, ‘ any- 
body who goes and fetches things’; then, as a 
bee flew past, ‘a bee is a messenger ; he leaves 
parcels of flower-dust on the sticky things that 
stand up in a flower.’ ‘The pistils?’ ‘Oh 
yes, pistils and stamens; I remember those old 
words.’ Flame, she explained, is ‘the power 
of the match.’ What did she mean by ‘ power ?’ 
‘Oh, well, we have a power of talking.’ So 
that flame, I gather, is a match’s way of ex- 
pressing itself. What was a hero’ ‘Perseus 
was one; a very brave man who could kill a 
Gorgon.’ ‘ Brain is what you think with in your 
head; and’—physiological afterthought—‘ the 
more you think the more crinkles there are.’ 
And sensible? ‘The opposite to silly.’ And 
opposite? ‘One at the top’ (pointing to the 
table) ‘and one at the bottom; they would be 
opposite.’ 4 | ? *A woman.’ But a woman 
is not always a lady. ‘If she was kind I should 
know she was a lady.’ Noble? ‘Stately, a 
great person. You are the noble of the office, 
you know, father,’ ‘ Domino,’ as an equivalent 





for ‘ That’s done with,’ has a ring of achieve- 
ment about it; but ‘ jumbos,’ int the sense of 
‘lots,’ ‘heaps,’ cannot commend itself even to 
the worshippers of the immortal elephant. 
While I linger over these fond trivialities, let 
me set down one or two of. her phrases. ‘ You 
would laugh me out of my death-bed, mother,’ 
she said the other day, when her mother made 
a remark that tickled her fancy. As the thread 
twanged while a button was being sown on her 
boot: ‘ Auntie, you are making the boot 
laugh!’ ‘I shall clench my teeth at you if 
you won’t let me.’ ‘ Mother, I haven’t said 
my prayers; let me say them on your blessed 
lap of heaven.’ ” 

We take leave of Mr. Canton’s exquisite 
pages with the prediction that The Invisible 
Playmate and W. V., her Book, is likely for 
many years to come to be with all who own 
it a volume very near to the hand and 
heart. 








FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 





Prehistoric Problems. 

(Blackwood & Sons.) 

HIS is an interesting work which treats, 
with tolerable completeness, certain 
points as to the condition of man in the 
stone and bronze periods of his existence. It 
is stated in the preface to be composed of 
oe pw which have been previously published, 
ut are here republished in a modified form, 
with the exception of that which forms the 
second chapter of the work, and is an un- 
altered reproduction of the address delivered 
by the author as president of the anthropo- 
logical section at the meeting of the British 
Association at Nottingham in 1893. 

We are.strongly of opinion that when 
papers are republished the dates and modes 
of their first publication should always be 
given. The work is illustrated by 150 
wood-cuts and eight plates, but twenty-five 
cuts and two plates have been lent by 
various societies and academies as is duly 
acknowledged by the author at the end of 
his preface. He begins by a sketch of the 
rise and progress of the science of anthro- 
pology. He appears sceptical as to the 
existence of any great “hiatus” between 
paleolithic and neolithic times. As to 
man of the earlier of those periods, it seems 
evident that he had extended his range 
over the greater part of the old world. 
As to his extent and range in the 
American continent the author declines to 
hazard a judgment, although, for our part, 
the opinion of so eminent a paleontologist 
as M. Gaudry suffices to convince us that 
paleolithic man did inhabit the banks of 
the Delaware. 

In his republished presidential address 
Dr. Munro considers the advantage to man 
of the erect posture, and gives some interest- 
ing quotations (pp. 94 and 95) from a letter 
received by him from Prof. Huxley, as well 
as one from a paper by Prof. Cleland, show- 
ing how the skull of man has been developed 
by the bending down of its base to its utmost 
possible limit (p. 98). With respect to the 
nature of the remains found in Java, which 
have been named Pithecanthropus erectus, he 
quotes the judgments of others, but gives 
no decided one himself. The book contains 


By Robert Munro. 





an interesting chapter on prehistoric trepan- 
ning and cranial amulets, and other chapters 
on otter and beaver traps, bone skates, and 
prehistoric saws and sickles. 

We can cordially recommend the work 
as interesting and instructive, but we cannot 
regard it as forming any distinct advance 
in anthropological science. But such an 
advance is hardly to be looked for in a 
volume consisting of a republication of an 
author’s antecedent papers or addresses, 
however much modified. 


* * * 


An Old Soldier’s Memories. By 8S. H. 
Jones-Parry, J.P. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Capratn Jones-Parry’s Memories are 


essentially military, and begin with his 
getting his commission in 1849. He went 
out to India, and he describes very 
pleasantly and minutely the incidents of his 
voyage and arrival, his early difficulties and 
scrapes. On the way out, at Aden, half 
a dozen youngsters, including himself, went 
ashore in defiance of orders, and sat down 
to play vingt-et-un in a hotel coffee room. 
Our author lost all his money, and his luck 
was just turning when : 


‘*T heard a voice behind me saying, ‘ You 


young black , what are you doing ?— 
You’re gambling!’ Some one ventured a 
‘No, sir.’ ‘ Yes, you are; look at those 


— I.0.U.’s in the saucer.’ It was Colonel 
utram. He was very angry, but eventually 
said, ‘I will not report you, on one condition— 
that you burn all those papers, and promise me 
never to gamble again.’ The papers were 
burnt, the promise made. ‘ Now, then, boys, 
come and have supper with me.’ He gave us 
as good a — as the hotel afforded, and then 
sent us on rd. I think I may say we all 
worshipped him.” 

Capt. Jones-Parry continues to worshi 
Outram. In his account of the Alumbag 
fighting in the Mutiny he writes : 

“TI can see Outram now, riding along the 
lines when an attack was going on, smoking as 
usual a huge cheroot, stopping now and again 
to speak a cheery word to some officer or 
ser t, or offer a cheroot to some private who 
looked as if a smoke would be a treat to him. 
Others may say what they like: Outram was 
my man, and knitting-needles will not make 
me alter my opinion.” 

In his Indian chapters Capt. Jones-Parry 

gives us, so to speak, scraps from Mr. 
Kipling’s oe ace book. Not that the 
Captain’s time and Mr. Kipling’s coincided. 
But here is the cantonment life of Mr. 
a" stories, and the dak travelling, 
and the priests, and the pagodas, and the 
cholera, and the blessed propinquity of 
brave women. Capt. Jones-Parry even 
found a piece of Mulvaney. 
‘*We had a most wonderful drill-sergeant in 
Murphy. [This was at Be , with the 
52nd.] He lived solely to study the drill-book. 
In those days light white trousers were the 
fashion, and report had it that Murphy used 
to put his on damp, and let them dry upon him. 
He could manage recruits better than any man 
living.” 

More than once we have a description 
of such a storm of rain as that on which 
John: Holden looked with stony indiffer- 
ence, because, though the rain took the 
cholera away, the cholera had taken Ameera. 
And the “little orf’cer boy” in ‘““With the 
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Main Guard,” who cried to be allowed to 
go and be killed, meets us at Alumbagh 


‘* remember nearing that one fledgling, on 
being told he was too young to go on the most 
dan us of all our outposts, cried and said 
he was quite old encugh to be killed the same 
as any other officer.” 


Capt. Jones-Parry is to be thanked for 
a budget of stories (his book is essentially 
that) told with soldierly frankness, humour, 
and kindliness. 


* * * 


Diary of a Tour through Great Britain in 
1795. By the Rev. William MacRitchie. 
Edited by David MacRitchie. (Elliot 
Stock.) 

Tus is the diary of a Scottish clergyman 

who toured through England 102 years ago, 

and jotted down his impressions. It has 
only lately been published, partly in the 

Scottish Antiquary and A ao in the 

Antiquary. Now it is issued, by no means 

superfiluously, in book form, and with notes 

by a at-nephew of the writer. To be 
sure this diary is a very simple record. The 
reverend author met few celebrities; and 
his diary is concerned with the everyday 
world as he saw it in one place after 
another. From his native Perthshire Mr. 

MacRitchie travelled through Edinburgh, 

Kendal, Manchester and Liverpool, Buxton, 

and Sheffield, to London, and returned 

northward by another route. 

Here is an entry which shows us what a 
traveller who has just emerged from his 
London hotel to look around him might see 
in 1795: 


‘* Pass Blackfriars’ Bridge and set out along 
the south side of the river to Westminster 
Bridge. Arrive there happily in time to witness 
a grand anniversary sailing-match on the river. 
The prize a silver bowl, run for by six barges 
with four men in each; the distance from 
Blackfriars’ Bridge to Putney Bridge, about 
eight miles up the river, and back agaia to 
opposite Vauxhall. The vast concourse of 
people on the Bridge and on each side of the 
river, the vast number of boats and barges with 
splendid company 07 board, the rowers keeping 
time in the most regular harmony, &c., was to 
me a scene of perfect astonishment.” 


MacRitchie’s luck did not end here, for 
on the bridge he met Mr. David Ritchie, 
“my old school- and college-fellow,” and 
together— after taking tea at Ritchie’s 
house in Barton-street, Westminster, with a 
French priest—they took boat by moonlight 
to Vauxhall, where MacRitchie was ‘ much 
struck”’ with everything, and heard Mrs. 
Mountain sing. The morals of the place 
very am shocked him, but we note that 
he stayed till 2 a.m. 

A onesies at once suggests itself as fit 
to be made between this Scottish minister’s 
account of his travels in England in 1795, 
and the similar itinerary left us by Moritz, 
the Prussian clergyman who journeyed 
through England in 1782. It must be 
confessed that the Prussian’s book is much 
“ — cae and discovers keener 
and wider sympathies and a higher lite 
faculty. But this newly “tent Diary 
of his Scottish brother is acceptable. It 
has antiquarian, and not a little human, 
interest. 





PARIS LETTER. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


M. Vicror Bérarp’s masterly study of the 
Sultan’s politics led us to expect in his book 
on Macedonia an important addition to the 
political literature on the fatal, eternal, and 
unsolvable problem of the East. If La 
Macédoine is a less vivid and powerful book 
than its predecessor, La Politique du Sultan, 
it remains in itself a graphic and interest- 
ing account of remote and complicated 
affairs that seem to have puzzled Europe for 
ages, with small hope of amelioration or 
general satisfaction. It is sad reading at the 
best, this interminable tale of brigandage, 
massacre, violation, outrage of every kind, 


and petty dissensions and rivalry. On/Pp 


laying down M. Bérard’s book, the bewil- 
dered reader, conceiving the lower Mediter- 
ranean shores as yma the nest of 
every infamy, political, social, and private, 
with nothing to choose between the villainy 
of Turk and Christian, wishes that civilisa- 
tion had the force of will and the power to 
sweep off the face of the world all these 
atrocious, if picturesque, races. Among 
Armenians, Servians, Bulgarians, Turks, 
Albanians, Greeks, there is apparently not 
a pin’s-worth of honour or honesty, not a 
vestige of intelligence or capacity. Plunder 
and outrage seem to be the aim of each 
race’s existence. Lamenting France’s loss 
of her old reputation for uprightness and 
generosity, M. Bérard exclaims: 

‘* This policy of immediate interest would be 
at least excusable if we had the first rank 
among Abd-ul-Hamid’s servitors and the ex- 
ag of his empire. But whatever she may 

o, France in her new réle is ever impeded by 
her old en ments and oaths. She cannot 
always openly take the Master’s part, and when 
he massacres with excessive show she is obliged 
to say to him softly: ‘ You are making a little 
too much noise ; you are even heard over here. 
You will arouse my le, who will cry out, 
and I could not sen em to sleep again.’ 
Germany is not obliged to take such precau- 
tions. When the Master kills she can shout: 
‘Strike!’ She can even send him in aid her 
officers and sailors. France is not cut out for 
this struggle in servility. She loses her honour 
and makes no money. For three or four 
hundred kilometres of railway and the satisfac- 
tion of a few financiers she loses the profit of 
three or four centuries of honesty and the 
patronage of ten or fifteen millions of Christians. 
Now these will remain, and their sympathy of 
olden times, turned to rancour, will also remain 
when the Master and his fantasies will have 
passed away.” 

M. Bérard’s explanation of the failure of 
the Greeks in Macedonia is amply confirmed 
by the mournful errors of the recent war. 


‘‘The Greeks,” he says, ‘‘ would not be now 
on the verge of ruin if they brought into their 
commercial affairs the amount of intelligence 
and activity they waste on their political 
squabbles, or if they spent on the expansion of 
Hellenism the money theic rivalries and their 
law proceedings cost them.” _ 

But painful as the impression of this lucid 
and remarkable volume is, with its abun- 
dant proof of the cruelty, corruption, and 
worthlessness of the Oriental along the 
southern shores of the most romantic sea of 
the world, whatever shrine he may worship 
at, whatever language he may speak, 





whether Mahomet or the Virgin be the 
object of his brutal.worship, the Patriarch 
or the Sultan his spiritual guide, M. Bérard 
lightens it now and then with a pleasing 
anecdote. All Turks are happily not Turks, 
or can be Turks with a delightful medieval 
notion of justice: swift, elemental, crude, 
but refreshing. As late as 1886 a pasha, 
one Begli Mehemed, crossing the snowy 
lain between Prizrend and Prichtina in a 
Raber sleet, saw a group of famished little 
donkeys outside a miserable inn. Side by 
side they shivered under the pelting rain 
and snow, heavily burdened, while inside 
their Albanian masters were warming them- 
selves round a fire over which simmered 
a big pot of hot wine. In a twinkling the 
asha collared the Albanians, dragged them 
outside, ordered his followers t6 unload the 
donkeys and attach their burdens to the 
men’s shoulders, whom he tied together 
out in the snow. He then led the animals 
into the inn, installed them round the fire, 
and ladled them out big bowls of hot wine. 
Happy donkeys! Splendid pasha! Again, 
when a Christian priest refused to baptize a 
poor woman’s child because she had no 
money to pay for the ceremony, Begli 
Mehemed ordered him to be stripped and 
flung into the sea to teach him to baptize 
gratis. If the Turk must rule, let him 
rule thus, and we shall sing the praises of 
the good pasha. 

M. de Meaux’s study of Montalembert’s 
public life displays a sober enthusiasm 
which, after all, is the obligatory attitude of 
the biographer, who is at the same time a 
disciple. His presentments of the austere, 
elevated and chivalrous orator of the 
Catheli¢ party is, if not vivid or convincing— 

even interesting—-a sincere and able 
piece We would fain have learnt 
more about the celebrated fraternity and 
estrangement of the two illustrious French- 
men with Irish blood in their veins—Lam- 
menais and Montalembert—and something 
less of Montalembert’s obnoxious conviction 
of the scoundrelism of free thinkers and 
the complete iniquity of all parties in 
opposition to Rome. But the book is dry— 
lacks charm and a personal touch. Of 
Montalembert’s tastes and tendencies M. de 
Meaux writes : 

** After religious questions, foreign politics 
won his preference. From childhood he was 
accustomed to travel; after his elevation to the 
peerage and his marriage he continued to 
travel. More than any public man in France 
at that time was he familiar with the various 

guages and races of Europe. Declared 
admirer of English institutions, he frequentl 
rose up against the foreign policy of En ed 
Determined partisan of the English alliance, 
more than once did he revolt against British 
arrogance and the complaisancy of the French 
ministry.” 

When M. Molé accused Montalembert of 
being too old to be permitted to make mis- 
takes, Montalembert wisely retorted : 


‘It might be so if my ambition were to be- 
come what is called a practical man—a possible 
man, But such is not my ambition or my 
destiny. I should not be, I do not wish to be, 
other than a pioneer, a precursor. Not to make 
mistakes, that would mean in politics to do 
nothing.” 


It is consoling to remark the small and 
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innocuous vice of vanity in these great and 
lofty natures. After one of his oratorical 
triumphs, Montalembert writes in his note- 
book : 

‘From the first I felt master of my audience, 
and for an hour tasted the ineffable happiness 
of dealing justice to miscreants who had never 
personally injured me. Leaving the tribune I 
was literally crushed with congratulations. 
The poor Chancellor embraced me weeping. 
Others kissed my hands. Enthusiasm was at 
white-heat. I have touched the pinnacle. 
There is nothing now to do but descend.” 


But Sainte-Beuve’s study of Montalembert 
remains the only one. 
H. L. 


New Booxs. 


Brigandes. André Godard. 

Bowsfleury. André Theuriet. 

Portraits et Souvenirs. Gabriel Monod. 

Stanislas Poniatowskt. Eugéne Mottaz. 

Responsable. Princesse Olga Cantacuzéne- 
Altieri. 


THE JUNE LITERATURE OF 7837. 


Wk was doing in the literary world 
this month sixty years ago? The 
question seems worth asking and answering ; 
and a forage among the literary publications 
of the time has yielded some interesting 
results. Let us take the Magazines first. 
Here is Blackwood of June, 1837, to our 
hand. Blackwood—which is already in its 
twenty-first year—is regaling its earliest 
batch of Victorian readers with a series of 
articles on ‘‘ Modern French Classics ;” the 
June instalment being a study of Mme. de 
Staél and Chateaubriand. This may not 
seem exciting ; but it is curious to find the 
editor introducing these studies to the not 
very book-ridden public of his day as an 
antidote to “the deluge of new and 
ephemeral publications under which the 
ress both in France and England is groan- 
ing.” The Gentleman’s Magazine of the 
same month has no great literary interest. 
It reviews, as we do this week, a collec- 
tion of Johnsoniana. Bentley’s Miscellany 
ought to contain the ninth and tenth 
chapters of “Oliver Twist” which has run 
through its papers since February. But 
instead, we have a suspension of the story 
and the following notice: 

‘* Since the appearance of the last number of 

this work, the editor has had to mourn the 
sudden death of a very dear young relative to 
whom he was most affectionately attached, and 
whose society had been, for a long time, the 
chief solace of his labours. He has been com- 
pelled to seek a short interval of rest and 
quiet.” 
The grief into which Charles Dickens had 
been plunged was caused by the death of his 
sister-in-law, Mary Hogarth, a bright, 
lovable girl of seventeen, in whom he 
saw his ideal of girlhood. The issue of the 
June instalment of Pickwick, which was 
also in hand, is delayed for the same 
reason. The fifteenth part of Pickwick 
is to appear on June 30, a month late. The 
June newspapers contain the following 
business notice : 


** PICKWICK Paprrs. — Advertisements in- 
tended for insertion in No. 15 of the Pickwick 


















































Papers (which will be published on the 30th 
instant) are required to sent not later than 
the 23rd; Prospectuses, &c., by the 26th. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand.” 

This is not the only bit of Pickwick lore 
that a hasty glance through the periodicals 
of June, 1837, has discovered. The follow- 
ing short article explains itself. It appears 
in The Idler and Breakfast Table Companion, 
a rather pleasant little paper, published 
weekly at the price of twopence, and 
describing itself as a ‘“‘ Fashionable Journal 
of Literature, Fine Art,” &c. : 


“The Penny Pickwick. Edited by Bos. 
trated by Phis. (Lloyd.) 

‘We notice this contemptible publication with 
a view to call the attention of Mr. Dickens and 
his worthy publishers, Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall, to the fact of its existence; and also to 
caution the unwary against being made the 
dupes of so base an artifice. The plan of the 
work is precisely similar to the genuine publica- 
tion, pe the names of the characters introduced 
are only literally altered. For instance, Mr. 
Tupman is re-christened Tupnall; Mr. Snod- 
grass, Mr. Snodgreen ; Mr. Wiukle, Mr. Winkle- 
top, &c., &c. This vile act of plagiarism requires 
summary punishment; and however low-bred 
and base-born the person who practises it may 
be, still he should be made to feel the power of 
the strong arm of the law. The publication 
being infamously printed, and therefore un- 
likely to sell among persons of discernment, 
will be no fitting excuse for Mr. Lloyd; nor 
can he readily get over the substitution of the 
word Bos, for Boz; or Phis for Phiz.”’ 


Deprived of its chief attraction the June 
“‘ Bentley” owes its lustre to the fact 
that it contains the Ingoldsby Legend 
of Lord Tomnoddy’s visit to a hanging at 
Newgate in the company of Captain M‘Fuze 
and Lieutenant Tregooze, and Sir Carnaby 
Jenks of the Blues. Fraser’s Magazine is 
dull, and nothing need be said of it but 
that it has a long review of Mr. Disraeli’s 
Venetia, with a proportion of quoted matter 
that no modern publisher would stand. 
The London and Westminster Review has 
an article on Carlyle’s French Revolution, 
which, be it noted, is newly published. 
Referring to its style the writer says: 

‘** A most original book; original not least in 
its complete sincerity, its disregard of the 
merely conventional : every idea and sentiment 
is given out exactly as it is thought and felt, 
fresh from the soul of the writer, and in such 
language (conformable to precedent or not) as 
is most capable of representing in the form in 
which it exists there. And hence the critics 
have begun to call the style ‘ affected’ ; a term 
which conventional people, whether in literature 
or society, invariably bestow upon the un- 
reservedly natural.” 

This is kind and enlightened, but the 
writer has even more of our gratitude for 
the following footnote, the interest of which 
lies not so much in its defence of the author 
of Henrietta Temple from the same charge, 
as in its reflection of the views then held as 
to how conversation in fiction should be 
written. Referring to the misuse of the 
term ‘ affected” as applied to style, the 
writer says : 

““Mr, D’Israeli, a writer of considerable 
literary daring, tried in his novel, Henrietta 
Temple, one of the boldest experiments he had 
yet ventured upon—that of making his lovers 
and his other characters speak naturally the 
language of real talk, not dressed-up talk; 
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such language as all persons talk who are not 
in the presence of an audience. A questionable 
experiment—allowable as an experiment, but 
scarcely otherwise; for the reader does not 
want pure nature, but nature idealised; no- 
body wants the verbiage, the repetitions and 
slovenlinesses of real conversation, but only the 
substance of what is interesting in such con- 
versation, divested of these. There was much 
which might have been said by critics against 
Mr. D’Israeli’s experiment ; but what did they 
say ? ‘ Affectation!’—that was their cry. 
Natural conversation in print looked so un- 
natural to men of artificiality ; it was so unlike 
all their experience—of books !” 

Thackeray’s name does not crop up; but 
it must be remembered that his first book, 
The Paris Sketch Book, did not appear until 
1840. In June, 1837, Thackeray is living 
with his young wife in Great Coram-street, 
and contributing to the newspapers, par- 
ticularly to the ill-fated Constitutional, which 
died a mcnth later. It is interesting to 
note also that he writes the review of 
Carlyle’s French Revolution in the Times. 

Mr. Murray, Mr. Bentley, Mr. Colburn, 
and Messrs. Longman & Co. are the most 
active publishers of books in this month 
sixty years ago. Mr. John Murray, the 
first, is advertising MHallam’s Lrterary 
History of Europe, vol. i.; Lord Mahon’s 
History of England, vols. i. and ii.; and 
the whole of Byron’s works in one volume 
at twenty shillings. Mr. Bentley is 
very busy, and is advertising Theodore 
Hook’s Jack Brag and Samuel Lover’s Rory 
o More as new novels. He is also 
issuing Fenimore Cooper’s England ; With 
Sketches of Society in the Metropolis. The 
book consists of letters which Cooper had 
written to his friends during his residence in 
England. The following paragraph, which 
we have noted in a random inspection of it, 
reads quaintly : 

‘I was passing through Pall Mall, shortly 
after the town became so crowded, when I saw 
a@ mermaid combing her hair before a small 
mirror, as the crest on a chariot that stood at 
a door, and I at once thought I recognised 
the arms of Sir Walter Scott. On examining 
nearer, I found the bloody hand, which left no 
doubt that the literary baronet was in town.” 


This experience, of course, dates back some 
years earlier than 1837, probably to 1826, 
when Scott was lodging in Pall Mall. In 
June, 1837, Mr. Cadell and Mr. Murray have 
already issued three volumes of Lockhart’s 
Life, and are announcing the fourth, and 
last, to be ready on the first day of July. 

Mr. Henry Colburn, of Great Marl- 
borough-street, is bringing out Captain 
Marryat’s Snarleyyow, a new illustrated 
edition of which was issued a week or two 
ago by Messrs. Macmillan. Snarleyyow 
has been running in the Metropolitan Maga- 
zine. Mr. Colburn is also pushing Venetia. 

Messrs. Longman & Oo. have a good list, 
and areissuing the fourth volume of Southey’s 
curious and erudite work, Zhe Doctor. One 
paper, reviewing it, thinks that the author ‘if 
he be not positively mad, is certainly one of 
the most pedantic, egotistical, and vain non- 
descripts of the age.” This is not a repre- 
sentative criticism, any more than this survey 
of literary doings and opinions in June, 
1837, is representative of the whole literary 
field at that period. But a cross-section is 
always interesting. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Dream Tales and Prose Poems. By Ivan Turgenev. Translated 
from the Russian by Constance Garnett. 
(Heinemann. ) 


The dream tales comprised in this, the tenth volume of 
Turgenev’s novels, are four. Let me take one, ‘ Phantoms.” 
The story is of a man who became the object of amiable attentions 
on the part of a lady-phantom called Alice. Two nights in 
succession, ‘‘ with motionless eyes in a motionless face and a gaze 
full of sadness,” she visited him and besought him to meet her. 
Upon the third night he fearfully betook himself to the spot she 
had named. 


‘* As I approached her, the moon shone out again. She seemed all as 
it were spun out of half-transparent, milky mist—through her face I 
could see a branch faintly stirred in the wind, oe 

***T love you,’ I heard her whisper. 
Take me.’” ... 

‘“‘T had hardly uttered the words when the mysterious figure, with a 
sort of inward laugh which set her face quivering for an instant, bent 
forward and stretched out her arms wide apart. . . . She seized me ; my 
body rose a foot from the ground, and we both floated smoothly, and not 
too swiftly, over the wet, still grass.” 


ee Only say two words : 


The pace increases and the height. This night excursion is 
followed by others: “Alice” cannot fly by day. Wherever there 
is night he is carried swiftly, poet Te to his choice, in her 
embrace. She shows him seas and cities; she teaches him to call 
up the great dead, too; and she gives him a glimpse of the ancient 
gods. And daily he grows weaker, while Alice ceases to be 
transparent, and he saw in her eyes something astir, ‘“‘ with the 
slow, continuous, malignant movement of the benumbed snake, 
twisting and turning as the sun begins to thaw it.” At last one 
night, as they were nearing home after a long flight, he saw Alice’s 
face disto with terror. 


‘*T turned my head in the direction in which her trembling hand was 
pointing, and discerned something. . . . 

‘“*. . » Something bulky, dark, yellowish-black, spotted like a lizard’s 
belly . . . was crawling with a snake-like motion over the earth. A 
wide, rhythmic, ee from above downwards and from 
below upwards—an undulation recalling the malignant sweep of the 
wings of a vulture. . .; at times an indescribable, revolting grovelling 
on the earth, as of a — stooping over its captured fly. . . . A putre- 
fying, pestilential chill came from it. . . . It was a power moving, that 
power which there is no resisting, to which all is subject, which, sightless, 
shapeless, senseless, sees all, knows all. . . . 

. . . And meanwhile, in pursuit of us, parting from the indescribable 
mass of horror, rushed [a] sort of long undulating tentacles, like out- 
stretched arms, like talons.” 


To quote mere fragments of a whole so highly wrought is to do 
an inevitable injustice. You read with horror and uplifted hair. 
You are in the dream atmosphere ; incongruities and discrepancies 
trouble you not; you have ceased to demand coherence and co- 
ordination. If, when the mood has passed, you seek between the 
lines for some ethical significance, it is not easy to verify any 
hypothesis. It is a riot of the imagination; at that you must be 
content to take it; and, indeed, what else is a dream? In the 
other stories the human factor is stronger; and the first presents 
a strong and wonderful picture of a woman, quite alive. 

But the most striking portion of the volume is, to my mind, that 
section devoted to the prose poems. Here is one of them, almost 
entire ; one must not split diamonds : 


“Over the mountain ® pale-green, clear, dumb sky. Bitter, cruel 
frost ; bard, sparkling snow; sticking out of the snow the sullen peaks 





of the ice-covered, wind-swept mountains, . . . the Jungfrau and the 
Finsteraarhorn. And the Jungfrau speaks to its neighbour: ‘ What 
canst thou tell that ismew?.. .’ 

‘** A few thousand years by: one minute; and the Finsteraarhorn 
roars back in answer, ‘ Thick clouds cover the earth. Wait a little.’ 

‘‘Thousands more years go by: one minute. 

‘«* Well, and now ?’ asks the Jungfrau. 

“«* Now I see: there below all is the same. There are blue waters, 
black forests, grey heaps of piled-up stone. Among them are still 
fussing to and fro the insects, thou knowest, the bipeds that have never 
yet once defiled thee nor me.’ . . . 

‘** Thousands of years go by: one minute. 

*«* Well, and now?’ asks the Jungfrau. 

*©¢, . . It is clearer down below; the waters have shrunk, the forests 
are thinner.’ Again thousands of years go by: one minute. 

‘« «What seest thou ?’ says the Jungfrau. 

*** Close about us it seems purer,’ answers the Finsteraarhorn, ‘ but 
there in the distance in the valleys are still spots, and something is 
moving.’ 

nip And now ?’ asks the Jungfrau, after more thousands of years: one 
minute. 

‘© * Now itis well; ... 
you look. Everywhere is our snow, unbroken snow and ice. 
thing is frozen. It is well now, it is quiet.’ ... 

*‘The huge mountains sleep; the green, clear sky sleeps over the 
region of eternal silence.” 


It is a contemptuous hopelessness: has passed beyond sorrow. 
Other sketches are animated by a kind of helpless pity, as the 
tale of the “Cabbage Soup”; but satire fierce and bitter is the 
dominant note. ow —s Mrs, Garnett has done the 
work of translation the passages I have quoted from this creepy 
volume will suffice to show. In descriptive passages her rendering 
sometimes approaches distinction. But do Russian officers habitually 
wear epaulettes upon their breast ? 


* * * * 


A Nineteenth Century Miracle. By Z. Z. (Louis Zangwill). 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


This is a mystery indeed. Robert Ashfield, a City tea merchant, 
is washed overboard in mid-Channel, at half-past twelve one 
Wednesday night. About one o’clock he is precipitated through 
the top light of the studio of Mr. John Clinton in St. John’s Wood. 
At first Mr. Clinton, who is roused from sleep by the crash, takes 
him for a burglar who has met with death in the exercise of his 
calling ; but the corpse is presently identified by a tailor as the 
respectable and wealthy Ashfield, who had left Dover on the 
previous night for Ostend. The wife and many more add their 
recognitions. At the inquest the doctors declare with one voice 
that though Ashfield was found dead among the wreckage of 
Mr. Clinton’s roof, the symptoms were those of death by drowning, 
and the stomach was full of sea-water. The evidence is given at 
length, but there is only one clue—in the statement of the porter 
on duty at the pier gate at Dover on the eventful night. He had 
sworn that Mr. Ashfield had not returned after passing to 
the boat. 


‘“* The Coroner : 
passed out ? 

‘<The Witness : 

‘«The Coroner : 


it is clean everywhere, quite white wherever 
Every- 


You are perfectly sure you noticed everybody who 


Certainly, sir. 
You were not talking to anybody ? 
‘The Witness: Only to No, sir; nobody in particular. 
‘The Coroner: Oh, then you were talking to somebody ? 
‘*The Witness (uneasily): Yes, sir. 
“The Coroner: How, then, were you able to observe people so 
carefully ? 
‘‘The Witness: I was only talking just for a moment, sir. 
‘The Coroner; To whom were you talking ? 
‘The Witness (hesitating): To Mr. Barham, sir, 
‘The Coroner: Who is Mr. Barham ? 
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“The Witness (very uneasily): He’s a—a—a—he’s a hairynawrt. 
‘“* The Coroner (puzzled): A hairy what ? 

“The Witness fourlly) : A hairynawr-r-r-t ! 

‘“‘ The Coroner (his face lighting up): An aéronaut, you mean ? 
‘The Witness: Yes, sir. 

‘‘The Coroner: What was he ae on the quay ? 

“The Witness (hesitating) : He only came on for a chat.” 


Here, thinks the observant reader, is the explanation. I 
need only say that the observant reader is mistaken. So is the 
great detective who is brought on the scene to unravel the mystery, 
and who, with a deference to precedent which is perhaps hardly 
called for, bears the name of Warlock Jones. Hef s the double 
part of a caricature and a means of keeping the interest alive. He 
has, of course, a ‘‘ method.” 


‘* My acquired mental faculty wenvt immediately to work the moment 
..y brain had mastered all the details of the case. This faculty works 
with extraordinary rapidity; reasons exactly—without giving me the 
consciousness of mental effort; and furnishes me with the results at 
which it has arrived. So that what in another man would be suspicion 
and nothing more, in me becomes a conclusion based on the most 
rigorous and logical processes of thought.” 


Unfortunately, his logical processes lead him very far astray 
indeed—so far astray, that I fancy the great Sherlock would not 
have employed him as office boy. But his introduction into the 
book is quite consistent with Mr. Zangwill’s plan. That seems 
very analogous to the system which the inventors of toy mazes 
must pursue. They first of all arrange their way in. Then they 
go on to devise as many blind alleys and lay down as many false 
scents as their space permits. So, Mr. Zangwill knows his secret ; 
but, if I may mix the metaphors, he has determined that the reader 
shall have a good run for his six shillings. The “aeronaut” clue 
is one of the cunning by-paths up which the reader is invited; and 
there are plenty of others. It seems to me that Mr. Zangwill has 
sacrificed everything, or nearly everything, to this one feature of 
his book. The love, the humour, the pathos of it are all used as one 
might use the cubes in the Fifteen Puzzle. Hence it comes about 
that though A Nineteenth Century Miracle is not a great novel, 
it is as tantalising a problem as was ever bound in cloth. I prefer 
the enunciation to the solution of it; but no doubt there is bound 
to be a-sense of disappointment when you expect an author to 
prove that two and two make five and he really shows that they are 
only four. 

* * * * 


A Tale of Two Tunnels. By Clark Russell. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. Clark Russell is fertility itself. This is his second story 
within a fortnight, and I understand that yet a third is in the 
offing. I do not think that 4 Zale of Two Tunnels is at all upon 
Mr. Russell’s best level. There is a minimum of the breezy, whole- 
some description of ships and sea-life, and a maximum of grotesque 
romance and inconceivable character. The hero is an insane sea- 
captain who robs his employers and spends the proceeds in fitting 
up a brig and a Cornish cave for piracy on the high seas. Mean- 
while he elopes with an shoul young woman. This is Mr. 
Russell’s way of describing Miss Conway : 


** At this instant she entered. She leapt in a graceful bound from the 
bottom step of the short flight into the room, giving her body as many 
swiogs, though always of a stately sort, as you would expect to see in 
some lively princess on her entrance.”’ 


Conundrum: how many swings would you expect to see? Miss 
Conway accepts the ethics of piracy in the same unhesitating style. 
Her sea-captain has unfolded his daring scheme. 


***TIt is bold, possible, and dishonourable,’ she said, with a subtle 
note of triumph in her voice, and the sume high, encouraging colour of 
sympathy in her face. 

‘*** It is not dishonourable,’ said he calmly, ‘for an Englishman to 
rob a foreigner — the seas where the Englishman has himself been 
most atrociously looted by most of the nations you can name. I must 
live by a dishonourable income or die by my own hand.’ 

‘He made a step to her, and taking her cheeks, gently lifted her 
face to his and said : 

*** My life is now in your hands, I have confessed all to the woman I 
love, have ever loved, shall ever love. Kuowing my scheme, Ada, will 
you be my wife ?’ 

‘There was no hesitation in her answer, ‘ Yes.’ 





‘* How could she resist his pleading 
her, the love that lighted his eyes, the love that was now the single 
impulse of her life? Worthier women for more worthless men have 
consented to go to the devil.” 


It is a pity that Mr. Clark Russell, with all his undeniable merits 
in other directions, cannot escape from so unreal and childish a 
parody of human nature. But he has done much better work than 
A Tale of Two, Tunnels. 


* * * * 


Salted with Fire... By George Macdonald. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


It is refreshing to come back—it seems a long way back—to Dr. 
Macdonald’s grave and simple style of fiction. Nor do I regret to 
find it applied once more to grave and simple themes; to thie 
aptitudes for sin and repentance in the average human heart. This 
is a story of the hiding of a sin. James Blatherwick, a superior, 
self-righteous youth, with an unlovely blindness to the 
sterling qualities of his less cultured parents, is studying for the 
Church. He is studying in his Edinburgh lodgings, and growing 
fond of his landlady’s donghiet, when we make his acquaintance. 
Isy is a nice creature, and her heart has gone out to her aunt’s 
lodger. Young Blatherwick’s only course was to quench in Isy’s 
innocent breast the hope he did not mean to fulfil. But when he 
undeceived her, it was to deceive her finally. Isy’s tears, her 
clinging, and the sorrow into which his rough words threw her, 
carried him away in a whirlwind of returning, but reckless, 
tenderness, and “at the very moment when a genuine love would 
have hastened to surround the woman with bulwarks of safety he 
ceased to regard himself as his sister’s keeper.” On the eve 
of his first sermon beforé his class young Blatherwick makes an 
addition to the shame and misery of a world to which he is destined 
to preach restraint and purity. 

The next stage of the story is concerned with Isy’s long dis- 
appearance, and young Blatherwick’s cowardly satisfaction therein. 
Ww ile the girl resolves not to cross his path again, lest she should 
be a hindrance to his career, Blatherwick entrenches himself in a 
false repentence, and adds to a sin of passion the worse sin of 
neglect. But the réle of hypocrite proves a terrible one to play, 
and especially in his own fam where his parents keenly ive 
that he is a divided man. Hers also isa shoemaker saint who reads 
hearts with almost more than humanvision. To this man the unhappy 


Blatherwick, now the unfruitful minister of the village, comes — 


again and again like a moth to the flame. One day he orders a 
pair of half-Wellington’s which he does not want, and plunges 
into an argument on the duty of confession. The scene is a very 
strong one. Nearer and nearer he steers the talk to his 
guilty secret. ‘‘ Suppose,” he says at last—and old MacLear has 
already grown strangely attentive— 


‘suppose the thing not known, however, or likely to be known, and 
that the man’s confession, instead of serving any good end, would only 
destroy his reputation and usefulness, bring bitter grief upon those who 
loved him, and nothing but shame to the one he had wronged—what 
would you say then? You will please remember, Mr. MacLear, that I 


'»% 


am putting an entirely imaginary case, for the sake of argument only ! 
After some probing observations the shoemaker replies : 


*** Tt seems to me the offender wud hae to cast aboot him for ane fit to 
be trustit, and to him reveal the haill affair, that he may get his help to 
see and do what’s richt: it maks an unco differ to luik at a thing throw 
anither man’s een i’ the supposed licht o’ anither man’s conscience! The 
wrang dune may hae caused mair evil, that is, mair injustice, nor the 
man himsel kens! And what’s the reputation ye 0’, or 
what’s the eesefu’ness 0’ sic a man? Can it be worth onything ? 
Isna his hoose a lee? isna it biggit upo’ the san’? What kin’ o’ a use- 
fulness can that be that has hypocrisy for its foundation? Awa’ wi’t! 
Lat him cry oot to a’ the warl’, ‘‘I’m a heepocrit! Ima worm, and no 
man!” Lat him cry oot to his Makker, ‘‘I’m a beast afore Thee! Mak’ 
@ mano’ me!”’’ 

** As the soutar spoke, overcome by sympathy with the sinner, whom 
he could not help feeling in bodily presence before him, the minister, 
who, risen when he began to talk about the English clergy and con- 
fession, stood hearing with a face pale as death.” 


How the unendurable life on which Blatherwick had entered is 
finally straightened out and himself made humble and strong, and 
Isy a happy woman, I shall not tell. I must, however, express the 
opinion that whatever is gained to the story by Isy’s subse yuent 


resence, his manly candour with 
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What distinguishes Emerson’s Bromo Eq 
‘Beltzer from all other headache medi- 5 
cines is being a direct cure. Other & 
medicines cure, or attempt to cure, head- 
ache by getting at something else, supposed 
to be associated with the head- 
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TALKS ON THE TEETH.--No. 8. 

To clean the teeth properly, remember 
that they must be brushed up and down, 
as well as backwards and forwards, and 
something used on the tooth-brush that 
will penetrate to the crevices and inter- 
spaces. Ordinary tooth pastes and so on 
are of no use for this. Some of them would 
be all right ‘‘ifit wasn’t for the spaces 
in between”; but SOZODONT and 
SOZODONT alone will keep these spaces 
clean. The spaces matter: bits of food 
can’t lodge on the front of the teeth: itis 
the spaces that hold them: 

Another thing is, that SOZODONT 
sweetens everything it touches; it is so 
agreeable to use, and makes the mouth feel 
so nice afterwards, that you find it no 
trouble to clean the teeth twice a day; 
and twice is the proper number of times-- 
night end morning. SOZODONT gives 
you sound teeth, healthy, rose-red gums 
.and breath that is always sweet. Sold 
everywhere at 2s. 6d. 

HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, New York. 
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NOT ONLY RIVALS FRESH MILK, BUT IS 


OFTEN PREFERRED, as it is absolutely 
proof against Carrying Disease. 





Used the same as fresh milk for all purposes: 


Breakfast, Tea, Puddings, Shapes, Babies, Children, 


Invalids, &c., &c. 











MAYPOLE 


WASHES & DYES 

a ok 

For Dyeing Silks, Satins, Velvets, Cottons 
Feathers, Lace Goods, Wool, &c. 


Such as Lace Curtains, Antimacassars, Toilet Mats, Blouses, Dresses, 
Underlinen, Ribbons, Children’s Frocks, Pinafores, Lamp Shades, 
Silk Scarves, Handkerchiefs, Gentlemen’s Shirts, 

Silk Gloves, Stockings, Shawls, &c., &c. 


4d. per Tablet, all Colours. Black 6d. Sold Everywhere. 


THE MAYPOLE COMPANY, Lid., 
98 axp 99, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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illness in the home of her weak lover’s parents would have been 
gained without the sensational device of suspending her in a death- 
like trance for a fortnight, and without the grotesque circumstances 
attending the introduction of a coffin which she never needs. 


* * * * 


The Mistress of the Ranch. By Frederick Thickstone Clark. 
(Sampson Low, Marston & Co.) 


Mr. Clark has chosen for his background the Rocky Mountains 
of Colorado, and his people reflect the roughness and strength of 
their environment. Their speech is the picturesque dialect of the Far 
West; the characters are few in number, butthey all have individuality. 
From the first sentence to the last the attention is held and fascinated. 
To describe the plot would be to spoil the reader’s _— in 
its gradual unfolding. It is enough to say that the sudden growth 
of a temptation in the heart of a selfish woman is portrayed with 
considerable power. Phoebe Ellen and Anny Thompson are sisters 
widely different in disposition. Through what tragic happenings 
Phoebe is enabled to usurp her sister’s position does not lie within 
the scope of this notice to describe. The Boston doctor, dying of 
consumption, bracing himself with brandy to perform a critical 
operation involving life and death, sustained in his physical weak- 
ness by a passion of professional ambition to do something that 
shall make his life worthy to have been lived, and dying before he 
knows whether he has succeeded or failed, is strongly drawn. Sam 
Tinker, the cowboy, with his giant strength and his patient love, 
is a worthy hero. The following description of his mad midnight 
ride against time, by which he is enabled to rescue Anny, is an 
example of the author’s vigorous style : 

“The outward fling of the fore-feet comes regular and strong, and 
the answering crash as they strike the ground sends no uncertain quiver 
through the slim, firm back. Sam sits with his knees screwed into the 
animal’s ribs, his hand on the bridle—not for guidance, but encourage- 
ment; he feels the beast’s sympathy along the leathern thong, as if it 
were an electric wire ; his lips are drawn, his nostrils wide, his teeth set, 
his eyes fixed. From the crown of his head to the sole of his foot he is 
the embodiment of a terrible purpose. .. .” 


The book is not all tragedy ; it abounds. in humorous scenes and 
studies of character that have been well observed. 


% we we * 


The Earth Children. By Mrs. Stephen Batson. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Mrs. Barson’s new story reminds me of Mrs. Margaret Woods’s 
memorable ‘ Village Tragedy,” and the comparison is one which 
does her honour. There is real literary art in her picture of this 
rustic love-making and betrayal, and its tragic end. I am 
inclined to say that it is inspired by Mrs. Woods’s fine original, 
modified by the influence of Mr. Hardy. The portrait of Lil 
Goodeve is a notable one, and Dick Jennings is a real country lad 
—a beautiful character and a fine study. The sweethearting of 
these two, from childhood up, is described by Mrs. Batson with 
much tenderness and insight. Lil’s hair, according to Fanny 
Brown and other malevolent girls, was red—it was a perpetual 
cause of offence : 


****Km be golden,’ murmured Dick, as he kissed her curly locks 
again. ‘’Em be carrots,’ said his sweetheart mischievously. ‘’Em be 
golden,’ protested Dick stoutly. ‘No; they bain’t. They be carrots.’ 
‘Well, if you say so, Lil—p’raps ’em be,’ said Dick waveringly. It 
was only by force of love that he had been persuaded on the point. 
‘*Em be what?’ demanded Lil. ‘Carrots,’ answered Dick—‘if you 
says so, Lil.’ ‘Carrots!’ cried Lil, jumping to her feet in a fury, her 
eyes flashing fire. ‘Do you say, Dick Jennin’s, as my hair be 
carrots?’ ‘’Twas you said so,’ said Dick pertly. He never was 
prepared for Lil’s sudden rages. 


‘Didn’t you say ’twas carrots?’ 
* Well, I did, Lil; but——’ ‘I don’t want your buts. Did you tell me 
my hair was carrots?’ ‘I said carrots when you axed me——’ Dick 
smiled uncertainly as he spoke, and tried to pass his urm round her 
waist again; but she broke from him and faced him like the spitfire 
that she was. ‘Narn of your blarney, Dick Jennin’s; did you say ’em 
was carrots, or didn’t you?’ ‘Yes, I did,’ said Dick miserably. 
‘An’ you purfess to love me! Go to Fanny Brown; go on off to she. 
Don’t stop here, I pray of ’ee; I ain’t got no call for a sweetheart as 
ain’t a real sweetheart.’ ‘But I be a real sweetheart, my dear,’ said 
Dick pleadingly. ‘No you ain’t! To call a girl’s hair carrots!’ ‘ But, 
Lil, I didn’t——’ ‘An’ you said just now as you did!’ ‘’Taint no 


good a talkin’,’ said Dick sullenly. ‘I shall go whoam.’ ‘I knowed 
*I knowed you didn’t love me, an’ 


it!’ cried Lil, bursting into tears. 


I loved you so, dear!’ ‘But I do loff ’ee.’ ‘’Tis a lie.” ‘Gimme 
a kiss, Lil.’ ‘Sha—an’t.’ ‘Do ’ee kiss me.’ ‘Sha—an’t.’ Dick 


stole his arm round her waist. ‘Gi’e out!’ sobbed Lil, as she yielded 
to his caress.” 

This is simple and good, and it is — of the simple, 
straightforward telling of the story. Clement 'y, the commercial 
taseelioe who marries, or pretends to marry, Lil, while Dick is in 
prison for poaching, is cleverly drawn tos. And the tragic 
conclusion is inevitable, and quite fine. This is a little book which 
I advise everyone to read who likes good writing and a dramatic 


human story. 








JOAQUIN MILLER, 
Tue Poet or THE SIERRA:. 


California has produced four great men of letters, siys The 
Anti-Philistine—namely, Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Ambrose Bierce, 
and Joaquin Miller. Nearly five-and-twenty years ago a great 
wave of enthusiasm swept from London to the Golden Gats of San 
Francisco, proclaiming that a new poet had been born. Joaquin 
Miller had just published in London his immortal Sovg: of the 
Sterras with the oft-quoted keynote— 


‘* So I have said, and I say it over, 
And can prove it over and over again, 
That the four-footed beasts on the red-crowned cloyer, 
The fierce and horned beasts of the plain, 
That lie down, rise up, and repose again, 
And do never take care, or toil, or spin, 
Nor buy, nor build, nor gather in gold, 
Though the days go out, and the tides come in, 
Are better than we by a thousand fold, 
For what is it all, in the words of fire, 
But a vexing of soul, and a vain desire?” 


Of the incomparable four he is the only one who has permanently 
returned to California, to buy his land and make him a home on 
the hill-side of the land he loves best. It is an odd, beautiful spot 
on the Oakland hills facing San Francisco, away from the paths of 
men, and the fogs that clasp the lower world in their embrace. 
Each room of the place he calls home is built under a separate 
roof, no two people sojourning in the same spot. One of these 
quaint dovecots has been set apart for his mother for her own as 
long as she lives. In the valley below is his crematory, a stone 
pile, where he is to be burnt at his death, at the cost of only 
enough wood to reduce him to ashes. Within his tent-like home 
of one room are his treasures, but not one book, not even his own. 
He prefers to dwell with nature and not with man. In the 
following sketch of ‘‘ Robert Browning” Joaquin Miller relates 
some of his experiences when engaged in storming literary London : 


‘* How I came to know Robert Browning and his kind, or why Fate, 
so terribly cruel to me as a rule, should have so favoured me, will to the 
end be to me a miracle. . . . And soI must ascribe it all to the great good 
English heart; for nothing in the world is nearly so warm as the inside 
of the English house and heart, and few things are so cold on the out- 
side. I had left Oregon almost without money and, of course, without 
letters. Bret Harte, in San Francisco, had helped me get permission 
to try to write letters for a San Francisco paper from the Franco- 
Prussian war, then raging, avd with this and my rhymes I set out. . . 
But finding no remittances forthcoming for my work I accepted the 
conviction that my battle-field letters had been tumbled into the basket 
unread (as, indeed, was the case), and so set about the impossible task of 
finding a publisher for my poems; finally pawned my watch, and so got 
out one hundred copies, called ‘ Pacific Poems,’ published without a 
publisher. . . . When the notices of my one hundred poems came out I 
had my pick -of London publishers. Two bright and thoroughbred 
Oxford gentlemen named the new bo''k Songs of the Sierras, and revised 
it for me, for my eyes had fa'led from an old attack of snow-blindness 
in Idaho, aggravated by a winter of London smoke, anxiety, hunger, 
and hard work. . . . Mind you, no one knew I was poor. My poverty 
was my own business, and I kept it to myself. There is but one thing 
more vul than a dispi>v of weaith, and that is a display of poverty. 
But I reckon that I was th.wught to be rich, like all Americans there, as 
a rule, and none but those two young friends knew, nor did they half 
know, my sufferings from my blinding eyes. Soon after launching my 
new book these two young friends came out to see me, where I sat in 
darkness and pain, and read my letters to me. ‘ Your fortune is made,’ 
cried one. ‘ Here is a letter from Trench, Archbishop of Dublin, to meet 





Browning at breakfast.’ And this is the long-short story of huw I first 
came to meet Robert Browning.” 
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CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 


[This article is a chronicle of books published 
during the week. Reviews will follow.] 


HIS week we chronicle the fact that we 
have nothing to chronicle. Words- 
worth thought the world is too much with 
us; but-it.is not very easy to think so 
in a week of national pride and rejoicing. 
Rather let us substitute “books” for 
‘‘ world,” and we shall still have a truth. 
For the cessation of books may enable 
us to see that books also are too much 
with us. How uncommonly well people 
have been able to dispense with them 
this week! More than that, how small a 
place literature takes in the history of the 
Victorian era when it comes to celebrat- 
ing and trumpet-blowing! We think of 
railways, telegraphs, the penny post, 
and ironclads, and twenty other things 
before we think of books. . And literature 
itself, so far as it contributes to the 
Jubilee rejoicings, points, in its odes 
and songs, to these practical achievements. 
The white light of the Jubilee, searching 
our lives and collective history, only proves 
once more that the welfare of the human 
race depends as much as ever on men of 
action. There was architecture, and agri- 
culture, and hydraulics, and generalship, 
and sovereignty in the world long before 
there was a single book on these subjects, 
and the men who have most successfully 
shaped human destinies through these 
channels have been, as a rule, small readers. 
What, indeed, has the man who is set on 
—— or desperate ventures to gain from 
ooks? Brutus reading in his tent on the 
eve of Philippi may make a noble 
impression on the mind, but when, 
next day, he is lying dead on the 
field and Mark Antony is victor, it 


occurs to one that probably Antony 
carried no library. But literature knows its 
lace in the order of things. Its highest 
orms, the epic and the drama, are precisely 
those which celebrate or describe the actions 
and struggles of men. Homer, Virgil, 
Dante, Shakespeare — what were their 
themes? Did they write books about 
books? They may be almost said to have 
written books about bookless men. The 
great writer is, we may be sure, great only 
in ago as he remains a normal man 
in his sympathies. At bottom he would 
rather dig than write. It is at a time like 
this that the mists rise from minds beset 
with books, and the few grand forms of the 
great writers stand out, eloquent of the 
beauty of life, its struggles, and its jubilees. 
We do not suggest that we have no books 
around us. On the contrary, our European 
friends, anxious, perhaps, to moderate the 
English Jubilee delirium, have deposited a 
quite unusual mass of publications on our 
table. France seeks to divert our gaze from 
our own glorious history with a ponderous 
work, entitled Histoire Politique de ? Europe 
Contemporaine, 1814-1896, by Charles Seig- 
nobos. M. Seignobos does us the compliment 
of discussing ‘‘L’Ancien Régime Anglais” 
first in order. From the house of Calmann 
Lévy comes Trois Années de la Question 
@ Orient : 1856-1859. We shall, no doubt, 
return to la question @ Orient at our —y 
convenience, though we fancy that Englis 
interest in it will be dated differently. 
Histoire de la Littérature latine, by René 
Picton, is a book of 986 pages, and we shall 
examine it again when the Jubilee and the 
heat are past. A present from Berlin is 
Die chromatische Alteration im liturgischen 
Gerang der abendlindischen Kirche. St. 
Petersburg sends us two books, with un- 
printable titles, the publisher marking each 
with the words—“ Specimen for recension.” 
The word recension may be strange to most 
of our readers, but our St. Petersburg corre- 
spondent uses it correctly. From Ghent comes 
an historical study of the Inquisition in the 
Netherlands; from Rome the current Nuova 
Antologia Rivista di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti. 
For all these favours we are grateful; but 
our thoughts remain at home, and we are 
more interested in our foreign visitors than 
in foreign books. 


P.S.—Three Jubilee odes come to us 
as we are going to press. Messrs. Mac- 
millan have sent Victoria, June 20, 1837— 
June 20, 1897, by Mr. Alfred Austin, Poet 
Laureate; the Clarendon Press send Prof. 
W. J. Courthope’s Ode in Commemoration of 
the Siaxtieth Year of the Reign of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, and from Mr. John e 
comes Jubilee Greeting at Spithead to the Men 
of Greater Britain, by Mr. Theodore’ Watts- 
Dunton. The taste for courtiers’ odes is an 
acquired one, and we yet only stumble to- 
wards acquisition. Loyalty paralyses criti- 
cism. There is but one opinion of this kind 
of composition that is of any consequence, 
whatever, and that is Her Majesty’s. The 
ode which Her Majesty likes best is the best 
ode. It may, however, be stated here that 
the Laureate has in his official poem re- 
turned to his rural manner. He begins: 


After a considerable number. of natural 
henomena have been mentioned, the Queen 
is introduced as ‘“‘a summer maid,’’ and in- 
vested with sovereignty... She then says: _ 
With the dread Summons, since ’tis Heaven’s 
decree, 
I would not palter, even if I could ; 
But, being a woman only, I can 
Not great, but good. 


The Diamond Jubilee bore so much upon 
Victoria’s greatness that we feel that Mr. 
Austin has been unfortunate in his stanza. 
The poem is in the main smooth and lucid. 

Prof. Courthope’s ode represents the feel- 
ing of Oxford. It has dignity and sound 
scholarly virtues. This is the close : 


Crowned with the joys and sorrows of Old Age, 

Throned in the cen're of Thy Kingdom’s cares, 

Take this last tribute from Thy Heritage : 

The gift Thine England sends, Thine Isis bears— 

Love, Homage, Reverence, Benediction, Prayers 

That, through the grace of Heaven’s Almighty 
Power, 

Thy Realms, Thy Joys, Thy Days, may yet 
increase ; 

Then wait with quiet mind the coming hour, . 

When Cares, and Sorrows, and Old Age shall 


cease, 
And the long reign of Time close in eternal 
peace. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
[In the following list prices are given where they 
have been supplied by Publishers. ] 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Tae Monammepan Controversy: BroGraPHizs oF Mo- 
HAMMED, SrreycerR on Trapirion, Tae Inpran 
Lirurey, aNp THE Psatrer, By Sir William Muir, 
K.C.8.I, T. & T. Clark (Edinburgh). 

POETRY. 

EstaBELus, anD OrHER Versa. By John Stuart Thomson. 
William Briggs (Toronto), 

Horr any Brorusrgoop. By William Platt. 
Office. 6d. 


Clarion 


FICTION. 
Aw Evecrric Sxocx, anp Orage Srorizs, By EH. Gerard. 
William Blackwood & Sons. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Macavutay’s Lays or Ancrzsnt Roms. Edited by R. L. A. 
Du Pontet, B.A. Edward Arnold. 


TRAVEL AND GEOGRAPHY. 
Hanpy Gurips-Boox to ENGLAND AND WatzEs. By Edward 
Smith. George Allen, 


MEDICINE. 
Lectures on THE AcTION oF MEDICINES. 
Brunton, Macmillan & Co. 10s, 6d, 


MISCELLANEOUS. . 

Tue Tzacuine or Moratiry In THE FAMILY AND THE 
Scnoot. ‘By Sophie Bryant, D.Sc. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 

Nava ApMINISTRATIONS: 1827 To 1892. By the late Sir 
John Henry Briggs. Sampson Low. 

TaLes or THE Sun-Lanp. By Verner Z, Reed, Continental 
Publishing Co. 

Tue ABOLITION OF PRIVATEERING, AND THE DECLARATION 
or Paris. By Francis R, Stark. Columbia University 
(New York). : 

BrsniograPraicat Inpex or Swespsnzsore’s WaRirTINGs, 
The Swedenborg Society. 

Geammar Expiarnep AccorpInG TO THE OrpER oF IDEAS. 
By Rev. J. A. Dewe. Elliot Stock. 

Tue Royat Navy. By a Lieutenant,R.N. Witha Preface 
by Sir J. E, Commerell, V.C. Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 
ls. 

Tue AxrronavuTicaL ‘AnnvuaL: 1897. Edited by James 
Means. W. B. Clarke & Co. (Boston, Mass.). 

Marra Canpgecakta: aN Histortc Deama. By Daniel G. 
Brinton, M.D. David McKay (Philadelphia). 

Sones anwp Tauzgs or Sr. Corumsa anv His Aer. 


By T. Lander 


Patrick 








The lark went up. 


Geddes & Colleagues (Edinburgh), 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





HERE is still so much uncertainty 
concerning the actual condition of 
Mark Twain (a eulogy of whom will be 
found on another page) that it may be as 
well to recapitulate the facts. A few 
weeks ago the rumour was circulated in 
America that Mark Twain was dying in 
London; some papers even said that he 
was dead. The New York Herald, therefore, 
caused inquiries to be made, and one of 
their representatives called on Mark Twain 
in London. He found him in his Chelsea 
lodgings in good health, and discovered that 
the mistake concerning his illness had arisen 
through the confusion of the humorist 
with another, Mr. Clemens, his cousin, who 
had been ill. 





In the course of his visit, and also from 
private sources, it was, however, made clear 
to the interviewer that Mark Twain is in 
distress. The task which, after his bank- 
ruptcy proceedings in 1895, he set himself 
of beginning the laborious task of building 
. a fortune sufficient to enable him to pay 
off the debts of the publishing firm in whic 
he was partner has been too great. Mark 
Twain is in his sixth decade, and much of 
his old robustness has vanished. Moreover, 
a few months ago his daughter died and he 
has never recovered from the shock. 





Taese being the facts the New York 
Herald promptly decided to call on Mark 
Twain’s countrymen to show in a tical 
manner their sympathy for the writer who 


has done so much for their entertain- 
ment. The appeal was issued on Sunday, 
June 13, the Herald heading the list 


of subscriptions with a thousand dollars. 
Since then the sum has steadily grown, 
and support has been received from all 
parts of the United States. One fellow- 
author, Mr. H. 8. Edwards, wrote: ‘‘ One 
relief expedition to London to rescue Mark 
Twain from his cheap English boarding- 
house is worth a hundred sent in search of 
the North Pole.” 





Ir the fund is as successful as it promises 
to be, the motto which Mark Twain wrote 
beneath what he considers the best photo- 
graph of himself will have to be modified. 
‘**Be good and you will be lonesome,” he 
wrote. 





Marx Twary’s forthcoming book, due 
about Christmas, is to be called 7'he Sur- 
viving Innocent Abroad. It is true, he says, 
that other members of the party who left 
America in the Quaker City some twenty- 
eight years ago are still living, but he is 
the only one who has remained innocent. 





Messrs. Oscoop, McItvarve & Co. in- 
form us that they have amalgamated their 
business with that of Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, and that such business 
will henceforth be carried on by, and under 
the style of, Harper & Brothers. Mr. 


Clarence W. McIlvaine, as a Vice-President 





of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, will in that 
capacity have charge of the London house. 





Amone the articles contained in the July 
number of the Genealogical Magazine will be 
one by Rev. A. W. C. Hallen, on “ Circum- 
stantial Evidence in Heraldry”; and one 
by Mr. H. Murray Lane on “Lane of 
Bentley Manor,” whose family saved King 
Charles after the battle of Worcester. 





An American friend of Mr. R. D. Black- 
more sends to the Boston Literary World 
some passages from a recent letter of the 
novelist. Mr. Blackmore’s is among the 
sturdiest of English intellects, strong and 
wholesome and dogmatic, and anything that 
he says has blood in it and is interesting. 
Concerning rumours of a recent illness he 
writes : 

“Who set those reports agoing about my 
(supposed) ill-health I know not, and have not 
taken the trouble to contradict them ; though 
many good friends have been put to the trouble 
of inquiring where no cause was. Except that 
I cannot walk much, through some sciatic 
affection or muscular degeneration, there has 
been nothing for a querulous mortal to groan 
about all the winter.” 


We are glad to have this testimony from 
his own hand. 





Mr. BiackmoreE goes on to give some facts 
about his new romance “ Dariel,” which is 
now running in Blackwood : 


‘* Dariel—the name of perhaps the finest pass 
on earth, through the centre of Caucasus—is 
pronounced, I believe, as a tribrach—i.e., with 
all three syllables short. . . . I am so 
that D. M. & Co. intend to illustrate it, for 
never yet saw I any illustrations that helped to 
tell my stories. The last number of the tale is 
to be in the October Blackwood’s; when the 
book is to appear I do not know. Although it 
has all been typewritten long ago, I am so 
dissatisfied with the last few chapters that I 
have rewritten them more than once, and they 
are not fairly settled now. But I am convinced 
more and more that there is a lot of luck, as 
well as skill, in the handling of every line, no 
less than in the plan and formation of the 
whole.” 

The opinion of most authors concerning 
the illustration of stories must be similar to 
Mr. Blackmore’s. 





Frvatty, he has a nice little outburst on, 
the dignity of fiction. 

“Nine people out of ten speak, with happy 
contempt, of a novel a3 a trumpery concoction. 
Some man, the other day—a leading reviewer— 
said to me, ‘ Oh, I never care to review a novel! 
A work of history has some interest. Facts, 
facts are the things to deal with.’ I asked him 
if there was any occurrence, or any character in 
so called history, about which opinions dia- 
metrically opposite were not held by inquirers 
of equal intelligence ; and I told him that I had 
been an eye-witness of two incidents, reported 
the very next day in the papers, and that I could 
hardly recognise eitber as meant for an account 
of what I had seen. What then of narratives 
centuries after the events, and generally from 


pens made to fit into some pocket? But for |. 


generations yet to come fiction will be looked 
upon as a dolly for an infant,’’ 

Mr. Biackmore, by the way, is just seventy- 
two. 





try | This parallel is passable, as 





Mr. QuitteR-Coven’s competition in the 
Pall Mall Magazine has closed. He offered 
a guinea to the person who should state 
correctly the name of ‘‘ the man (or woman) 
who is (or has been ap the past ten 
years) master (or mistress) of the best style 
in English prose”; and at the same time 
he wrote his own selection on a piece of 
paper and enclosed it in an envelope. In 
the result 31 votes were given to Mr. Pater, 
13 to Mr. Hardy, 12 to Mr. Stevenson, 11 
to Mr. Ruskin, 9 to Mr. Lang, 7 each to 
Mr. Froude and Mr. Barrie, 6 each to Mr. 
Meredith and Mr. Kipling, 4 to Mr. Henry 
James, and 3 each to Matthew Arnold, Sir 
Walter Besant, Mr. Conan Doyle, and Miss 
Marie Corelli. A great number of writers 
received 2 and 1. 





Tue correct answer was Mr. Andrew Lang, 
and one-ninth of a guinea has gone to the 
nine persons who named him. r. Couch, 
in his justification of this choice, holds that 
Mr. Lang has more of the Attic quality than 
any living writer of English. Xenophon, 
he adds, will do to compare with Mr. g- 


“«*Tf,’ said. Prof. Gilbert, the other day, 
in his little book on Ancient Greek Literature. 
‘Xenophon became in Roman times a model of 
Atticism, it is due to his ancient simplicity 
and ease, his inaffectata jucuaditas. He is 
Attic in the sense that he has no bombast, and 
that he can speak interestingly on many subjects 
without raising hie voice.’ Add a touch of 
lace to the coat, qualify the simplicity with 
scholarship, and the jucunditas wi the 
sophisticated modishness of modern~ humour, 
and you have a description that will serve for 


Mr. Lang.” 
arallels go. 
But when are we to have Mr. Lang’s 
Anabasis ? 





Last Tuesday’s Chronicle contained a letter 
which in the press of Jubilee matter escaped 
the notice it merits. This neglect shall be 

art of our justification for quoting from it. 

he other part is the light it sheds upon 
the open-air prowess of certain literary men 
who are better known as wielders of the 
pen than the bat. There is so much 
tendency abroad to consider an author 
capable only of desk work and talk that 
any testimony to the contrary is valuable. 
And when Dr. Grace, Prince Ranjitsinhji, 
Mr. W. W. Read, and Robert Abel can all 
produce books it is time to insist upon the 
skill of writers at cricket. 





Tuts letter endeavours to preserve certain 
incidents in the recent historic match between 
the Allahibaris eleven and the Broadway 
eleven. Allahibaris is the title chosen by a 
band of literary cricketers. It is Persian, 
and means “The Lord help us.” Mr. Barrie, 
who is captain, prefers to spell it Allah- 
ibarries. e Broadway team, which is 
represented chiefly by Mr. Alfred Parsons 
and Mr. F. D. Millet, consists of artists. 
The match was played at Broadway, among 
the Cotswolds, on Monday. 

Parricutars of the match, contributed by 
a member of the Allahibaris, follow : 

“The innings of my own side, I may say, 
was most brilliant. The captain scorel | 
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rapidly, and seemed set for a lengthy innings, 
w caen the ish delivery he was bowled. A 
large number of wickets were down for 3 runs, 
when Mr. Conan Doyle became associated with 
the om 4, ape esteemed journal [Mr. ore 
singham]. ensuing partnership was of the 
most ee —_— . Mr pose a 
spatched the am surroundi eig| 

for 4’s, while the editor sbebected Mi wicket 
with a successful maladroitness unparalleled in 
the history of modern cricket. The innings 
closed for 74, of which 46 were off Mr. Doyle’s 
bat.” 





Broapway went in, and Mr, Conan 
Doyle’s bowling “carried all before it, 
until, at the fall of the seventh wicket, Mr. 
Plunket Greene played a forcing game. 
The ninth wicket fell on a tie—74. Mr. 
Herkomer and Mr. Millet were the batsmen, 
and the latter had already offered a stubborn 
defence to two succeeding balls of Mr. 
Doyle's.” Mr. Barrie then attempted .to 

ut Mr. Doyle on at both ends, but was 
rustrated. ‘There was a stillness as of 
death, followed by a full pitch. It was 
driven by Mr. Sidnaien for two. The 
game was won, and a shout went up from 
the pavilion that made the Cotswolds shiver. 
The next ball Mr. Herkomer was bowled! Mr. 
Millet carried out his bat for a finely played 0.” 
‘‘T may add,” says the writer, ‘‘that the 
preenee y dy ge at breakfast Mr. Barrie 
stated t by mental arithmetic he had 
arrived at the conclusion that the score of 
the Allahibaris was 78 and not 74, and that 
consequently they were the victorious team. 
The motion, however, was not seconded, and 
fell to the ground.” 





In this country the publisher allows him- 
to be embarrassed and financially injured by 
the cycling craze. In America he is wiser. 
Messrs. Lippincott have just added bicycles 
to the stock-in-trade of their wholesale 
business. 





Tue July number of Macmillan’s Magazine 
will contain an article on “ Slavery in West 
Central Africa,” by Major Mockler-Ferry- 
man, who in 1889-90 acted as private 
secretary to Major (now Sir Claude) Mac- 
Donald on his special mission to West 
Africa to inquire into the working of the 
Royal Niger Company. It will also include 
a re ni of the Zoological Gardens at 
Amsterdam, by Mr. C. J. Cornish; and a 
mystical tale of the Eastern Seas, by Mr. 
Hugh Clifford, British Resident at the 
Malay State of Pahang. 





A pHoTocraPHic facsimile of the MS. of 
Omar Khayyam’s Rubaiyat in the Bodelian 
Library, from which Edward Fitzgerald 
made his earliest studies of the subject, will 
—- published by Mr. H. 8. Nichols. 
The photographs will be accompanied by a 
transcript of the MS. into modern Persian 
type, and by a literal translation and copious 
notes by Mr. Edward Heron-Allen. 





The Antiquary for July will contain, among 
other articles, ‘The Hermitage Museum 
at St. Petersburgh,” “The Demolished 
Churches of York,” and “The Instrument 
of the Pax,” 





LITERARY GLORY. 


O'na great writers to be decorated ? 
If they ought, then Literature has 
been used despitefully by the dispensers of 
Jubilee honours. The names of our authors, 
at or little, are notthere. Mr. Lecky, to 
e sure, is a Privy Councillor, but the honour 
is done not to the writer alone, but to the 
writer prevailed upon to turn politician. 
Literature, therefore, is utterly abolished 
from the Honours List particularly designed 
to mark the glory of the sixty years of 
Victorian rule. 

And yet the literary glory is a large part 
of the glory of any reign. ‘‘The spacious 
times of great Elizabeth ” would never have 
been so described but for Elizabethan 
writers. ‘A book is a greater event than 
a battle,” -declares Disraeli, who ought to 
know, having produced both; and already 
Victorian wars are interesting chiefly for the 
place they have taken in our literary his- 
tory. Would the survivors of the 
Charge of Balaclava itself have been 
given a view of Tuesday’s window, even 
by advertising newspapers, if Tennyson had 
not written his verses? The life of ‘‘horse 
and hero” in popular memory will depend 
on Tennyson’s place as a poet, and on this 

articular poem’s place in his poetry 

imilarly, Tennyson’s dedication to the 
Queen may cause her to be remembered for 
centuries after the episodes of her career 
most noised abroad to-day have gone into 
oblivion. And then there is our friend the 
ballad-maker, whose precedence over even 
the law-makers is assigned in a popular 
proverb. This very pre-eminence of Men of 
Letters makes the absence of their names on 
the Honours List an odd thing in one way, 
but a very natural thing in another. They 
have their reward; and it is more than 
queens can give them. 

No one supposes that Tennyson, whom a 
baronetcy did not tempt, added to his repu- 
tation by accepting a peerage. To saddle 
your descendants, who are not likely to be 
geniuses, with a title that has its origin in 
genius is to add another to the invidious 
hereditary burdens of mankind. Imagine 
the pity or the indignation with which a 
ae ittle Lord Shakespeare of to-day would 

e regarded at his club? If Tennyson gains 
nothing by a title, Wordsworth loses 
nothing by not having one; Keats loses 
nothing, nor Shelley either, neither 
would George Meredith gain anything, nor 
John Ruskin. The world will tolerate no 
= for such as these, If they were 

rds or Sirs the title would be forgotten ; 
assuredly they are Misters no more. 

‘“‘ Mr.” Shelley—Leigh Hunt calls him so 
for the last time in his preface to the Masque 
of Anarchy, after Shelley’s death. There is 
no Mr. Wordsworth or Mr. Coleridge now. 
Let there be Lord Byron by all means; and 
if Scott’s literary fame suffers declension, 
you shall know it by this sign—he will be 
spoken of more and more as “Sir Walter.” 

Still, if titles are a symbol of the nation’s 
respect, people have the feeling that honour 
should go to those to whom it is most due. 
Titles, say some, should at least be offered 
to great authors if only to be by them 
refused. That is a need Gochint and how 


. | him gives him confidence in his plea. 





shall dispensers of titles bear it? You 
cannot ask them to cheapen their own 
wares. They must not see that going 
a begging for which they desire that others 
shall . When Mr. Watts refused a 
baronetcy every baronet felt a little ruffled. 
We must not expect self-sacrifice from 
mammon; the discarded coronet lying in 
the dust at the foot of Box Hill, or sink- 
ing into the clear depths of the lake at 
Coniston. ' 

There is, of course, the other, some might 
say the patriotic view, that these men should 

e titles so that titles may be adorned by 
their wearing of them. But would the 
State live up to this concession of the Men 
of Letters? Would it see that no title was 
unworthily bestowed ? How can you trust 
it when you know into what mud has the 
knighthood of Van Dyck and of Rubens 
been allowed to sink ? We realise what kings 
and queens and prime ministers are capable of 
when they figure as patrons of the Arts. We 
know what they have done, or what Lord 
Salisbury has done, last of all with the 
Laureateship. Yet has not even he his ready 
apology? He can say that if you left to liter- 
ary men asa body the selection you would not 
necessarily get a poet. The answering ex- 
ample of the Academy presidentship before 
With 
a gravity that grows upon us, we who love 
books and pictures, and live by admiration 
of them, protest against the denial of the 
Ideal, the separation between the craft 
and the office, which these appoint- 
ments proclaim. Until the Laureateship is 
a poetical appointment, not a political one, 
the Presidentship of the Academy an artistic 
and not a social one, we have no hope that 
other and unofficial honours for Art and 
Letters shall be awarded with conscience 
and discretion; and, until they are so 
awarded, we are better without them, and 
need hardly discuss whether, when the 
millennium comes, the acceptance or rejection 
of them is higher wisdom on the part of 
those who are already knights of the pen 
in popular speech, and are in truth the kings 
that have the hearts of the people in their 
keeping, and that really dominate their 
lives. 








MARK TWAIN, BENEFACTOR. 


A FEW years ago Mr. Kipling called on 
Mark Twain at Hartford. After- 


wards, in an account of his visit, he 
described the temptation which had beset 
him to steal the great man’s corncob pipe as 
a relic. It was anice touch of homage, 
coming from the man who has done more 
than any other to carry on the traditions 
established by the American writers, and in 
so doing in a large measure to supersede 
him. These traditions may be briefly 
described as the wish to set down as 
bluntly and forcibly as possible whatever one 
has to say, and the refusal to allow any 
intermediary between oneself and one’s 
subject. Before Mr. Kipling rose glowing 
in the East, Mark Twain held the field. 
He was the ideal of masculine writers. 
There were no half ways with his readers— 
either they swore by him through thick and 
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thin or unconditionally they cast him aside. 
Probably no author has been so little read 
by women, although, on the other hand, 
there was hardly a boy in the English- 
speaking world who would not have 
bartered his soul for Mark Twain’s corncob 
pipe asarelic. He did just what boys and 
elemental men like: he came straight to the 

int; he feared no one; and he esteemed 
aughter above all the gifts of God. 

Thus it was from twenty-five to a dozen 
years ago. But then, in the early eighties, 
Mark Twain’s old manner became changed. 
He abandoned his zest in lawless life and 
the records of his personal impressions in the 
serious places of the earth, and he turned to 
satire and romance. His sorrowing readers 
had only just perceived the melancholy truth 
when Soldiers Three appeared, in its quiet 
blue-grey covers, to mark the beginnings of 
a new sledge-hammer pen and divert their 
grief. British India won; and to-day 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling is the ideal masculine 
writer, and his is the pipe that is coveted 
by boys and elemental men. He is a finer 
artist than Mark Twain, his sympathies are 
wider, his genius is more comprehensive, 
and yet, when all be said, the fact remains 
that Mark Twain is his literary progenitor. 

On his own ground, despite a huge and 
generally tiresome band of imitators, Ameri- 
can and English, Mark Twain has never been 
equalled, hardly approached. Mr. Kipling 
is his son only in manner: in matter the two 
are wide asunder. Mark Twain is the most 
objective of writers: Mr. Kipling would 
penetrate to the innermost man. Mark 
Twain stands by with alert eye and twitching 
mouth, setting down in nervous, sinewy 
sentences whatever strikes him as _ pic- 
turesque, interesting, or humorous. He is 
catholic : for a good swearer, for a grotesque 
horse, or for the Sphinx itself he has the 
same apprehensive glance, the glance of the 
reporter of genius. It is there that he and 
Mr. Kipling take hands—they are both 
superb journalists at bottom, but whereas 
one adds to his journalistic equipment an 
extravagant sense of fun, the other is 
enriched by dramatic power and knowledge 
of hearts. 

Mark Twain at his best is the most 
bracing companion in the world —he is 
so amusing and amused, and withal so 
sane. He is so unburdened by sentiment 
or reverence—and most of us have too 
much of both. It was the absence of these 
qualities which made Zhe Innocents Abroad 
the refreshing book it was. A generation 
bred up on Mr. Ruskin was left gasping by 
the impudence of this American, who 
declined to put on fine phrases and tread 
delicately just because he had exchanged 
his own country for an older. It was the 
first Transatlantic democratic utterance 
which found its way into the hearing 
of the mass of English people. Mr. Bret 
Harte’s idylls of the Californian mines 
had paved the way; but he only described 
the rough Western diamond—this was the 
diamond itself, articulate. People who were 
tired of formal diction and machine-made 
periods, turned to Mark Twain as thirsty 
travellers turn to a spring. He gave them 
a new language, a freer air. He brought 
the Far West vociferous to our doors. He 








acquainted us with America’s national 
humour—its extravagance, its carelessness, 
its unscrupulousness, its daring. He was 
the first man who had ever laughed in 
catacombs, the first to connect Michael 
Angelo with fun. 

But Mark Twain did more than this. 
Not only did he offer broad comic effects 
and sagacious criticism of life, he passed on 
to add notable contributions to that mass of 
data concerning human nature which 
novelists and dramatists have been accumu- 
lating these many centuries. Tom Sawyer 
has been called the completest boy in fiction, 
and it would be hard to prove this praise at 
fault; and Huck Finn is surely immortal. 
It was said that in some of his poems 
Nature took the pen from Wordsworth and 
wrote for him. In Huckleberry Finn it may 
be said that natural man took the pen from 
Mark Twain and wrote forhim. That great 
book, which is likely to remain the standard 
scm novel of America, is the least 
trammelled piece of literature in the lan- 
guage. It is worthy to rank with Gi Blas. 

To neglect Mark Twain’s later books is 
easy, and, one fears, inevitable; but it 
should be done only with compensating 
references to those that came before in the 
great period that culminated with Huckle- 
berry Finn. In condemning The £1,000,000 
Bank Note, and its companion stories, let us 
recall the perfection of ‘‘ yarning”’ in some 
of the first collections. Let us especially 
recall ‘ Higgins ’’: 

‘* Yes, I remember that anecdote,’ the Sun- 
day-school superintendent said, with the old 
pathos in his voice, and the old sad look in his 
eyes. ‘‘It was about a simple creature named 
Higgins that used to haul rock for old 
Maltby. When the lamented Judge Bagley 
tripped and fell down the court-house stairs 
and broke his neck, it was a great question how 
to break the news to poor Mrs. Bagley. But 
finally the body was put in Higgins’ waggon, 
and he was instructed to take it to Mrs. B., 
but to be very guarded and discreet in his 
language, and not break the news to her at 
once, but do it gradually and gently. When 
Higgins got there with his sad freight he 
shouted till Mrs. Bagley came to the door. 

“Then he said, ‘Does the Widder Bagley 
live here ?’ 

““*The Widow Bagley? No, sir.’ 

**Pll bet she does. But have it your own 
way. Well, does Judge Bagley live here ?’ 

*** Yes, Judge Bagley lives here.’ 

«Tl bet he don’t. But never mind, it 
ain’t for me to contradict. Is the Judge in?’ 

*** No, not at present.’ 

‘**T jest expected as much. Because, you 
know—take hold o’ suthin’, mum, for I’m 
a-going to make a little communication, and 
I reckon maybe it’ll jar you some. There’s 
been an accident, mum. I’ve got the old 
Judge curled up out here in the waggon, and 
when you see him you'll acknowledge yourself 
that an inquest is about the only thing that 
could be a comfort to him!’” 


In turning without too much regret from 
the unrealities of Joan the Maid, let us 
remember that its author could once write 
of the chivalry of the mining camps: 


“It was a wild, free, disorderly, grotesque 
society ! Men—only swarming hosts of stalwart 
men—nothing juvenile, nothing feminine, visible 
anywhere ! 

‘*In those days miners would flock in crowds 
to catch a glimpse of that rare and blessed 





spectacle, a woman! Old inhabitants tell how, 
in a certain camp, the news went abroad early 
in the morning that a woman was come. They 
had seen a calico dress hanging out of a 
waggon down at the camping-ground—sign 
of emigrants from over the great plaias. 
Everybody went down there, and a shout 
went up when an actual, bond fide dress was 
discovered fluttering in the wind. The male 
emigrant was visible. The miners said: 

** « Fetch her out!’ 

‘“‘He said: ‘It is my wife, gentlemen. She 
is sick; we have been robbed of money, pro- 
visions, everything, by the Indians; we want 
to rest.’ 

‘** Fetch her out! We've got to see her !’ 

‘* «But, gentlemen, the poor thing, she——’ 

‘«* FETOH HER OUT!’ 

‘* He ‘ fetched her out,’ and they swung their 
hats and sent up three rousing cheers and a 
tiger ; and they crowded around and gazed at 
her, and touched her dress, and listened to her 
voice with the look of men who listened to a 
memory rather than a present reality—and then 
they collected twenty-five hundred dollars in 
gold and gave it to the man, and swung their 
hats again, and gave three more cheers, and 
went home satisfied. . . . 


And voting A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur tedious and in bad taste, let us 
remember the wonderful bombast which 
Mark Twain puts into the mouths of the two 
braggarts on board the Mississippi raft, in 
that chapter of Huckleberry Finn which 
strayed into Life on the Mississippi. 


“« Then the man that had started the row tilted 
his old slouch hat over his right eye; then he 
bent, stooping forward, with his bag 
and his south end sticking out far, and his fists 
a-shoving out and drawing in in front, of his, 
and so went around in a little circle about three 
times, swelling himself up and breathing hard. 
Then he straightened, and jumped up and 
cracked his rm together three times, before 
he lit again (that made them cheer), and he 
began to shout like this— 

‘**Whoo-oop! bow your neck and spread, 
for the kingdom or sorrow’s a-coming! Whoo- 
oop! I’m a child of sin, don’t let me get a 
start! Smoked glass here for all! Don’t 
attempt’ to look at me with the naked eye, 
gentlemen! When I’m playful I use the 
meridians of longitude and parallels of latitude 
for a seine, and drag the Atlantic Ocean for 
whales! I scratch my head with the lightning, 
and purr myself to sleep with the thunder! 
When I’m cold, I bile the Gulf of Mexico and 
bathe in it; when I’m hot I fan myself with an 
equinoctial storm ; when I’m thirsty I reach up 
and suck a cloud dry like a sponge ; when I 
range the earth hungry, famine follows in my 
tracks! Whoo-oop! Bow your neck and 
spread! I put my hand on the sun’s face and 
make it night in the earth ; I bite a piece out of 
the moon and hurry the seasons; I shake my- 
self and crumble the mountains! Contemplate 
me through leather—don’t use the naked eye ! 
I’m the man with the petrified heart and biler- 
iron bowels! The massacre of isolated com- 
munities is the pastime of my idle moments, 
the destruction of nationalities the serious 
business of my life! The boundless vastness of 
the great American desert is my enclosed pro- 
perty, and I bury my dead on my own 
premises!’ He jum up and cracked his 
heels together three times before he lit (they 
cheered him again), and as he came down he 
shouted out: ‘Whoo-oop!” bow your neck 
and spread, for the pet child of calamity’s 


a-coming !’” 


Let us judge of a man by his best. Let 
us remember Scotty Briggs’ interview with 
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the minister concerning Buck Fanshawe’s 
funeral, and the story of Jim Blaine’s grand- 
father’s old ram, and the great Horace 
Greeley correspondence, and the jumping 
of Calaveras County, and Tom Sawyer 
and the whitewashed fence, and the great 
Grangerford-Shepherdson feud, and the 
death of Boggs, and the performance of the 
King’s Cameleopard or Royal Nonsuch, and 
the contest between the Child of Calamity 
end the Corpse-maker of Arkansas, and the 
great duel between Gambetta and Fourtou, 
and Jim Baker’s story of the blue jays, 
and the taming of a genuine Mexican plug— 
these are the incomparable passages to 
associate with the name of Mark Twain. 





ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
XXXTIIT.—Srir Ricwarp STez zz. 


THERE is one story of Steele which gives us 
the keynote to his character and life. It is 
told in a letter of Dr. Hoadley, who heard 
it from his father, the Bishop of Bangor. 
The bishop was one night at a Whig meet- 
ing held at the “Trumpet” in Shire-lane, 
Addison and Steele being both present, and 
Steele, who was then Sir Richard, sitting 
next his Lordship. During the proceedings 
the immortal memory of King William was 
given as a toast, and what does John Sly, 
hatter and wag, do but enter the room on 
his hands and knees, bearing a full 
tankard, and then leave it in the same 
way. It was a poor enough joke, so poor 
that among the graver guests merriment 
was difficult; but Steele felt for the 
humorist, and turning to the stolid bishop, 
said earnestly, ‘Do laugh: it is humanity 
to laugh.” Humanity. There we get 
Steele’s keynote. He was before everything 
human and humane. All his faults were 
faults of unchecked humanity ; all his 
virtues—and he was rich in them—were 
elemental. 

In some ways Steele never grew u 
at all. He remained a boy, a child, to the 
end. Look at this letter, one of scores and 
scores, written to his second wife : 


**Sep. 19, 1708, five in the Evening. 

** DEAR PRUE,—I send you seven pen’orth 
of Wall nutts at five a penny, which is the 
greatest proof I can give you at present of my 
being with my whole Heart y™ 

*‘RICHD. STEELE.” 


But before the package could be dismissed 
he had diminished the “greatest proof” of 
his affection by six, for outside he added, 
“There are but 29 walnutts.” Another 
of his notes, written at “se’en at night,” 
contains the frank statement, “‘I am, Dear 
Prue, a little in Drink but at all times Y* 
Faithful Husband.” Probably no man 
found it more difficult to tell a lie than 
Richard Steele. 

_Although often careless and ill-considered, 
his work abounds in felicities of thought and 
language; but where he and Addison come 
into direct comparison, Addison’s writing is 
finer, more delicate, enriched with a more 
durable humour. To Steele belongs the 
credit of creating Roger de Coverley, but 
it was Addison who made him immortal. 
It was Addison who showed us Sir Roger at 








church, and Will Wimble, and Sir Roger 
in the Abbey, and. Sir Roger at the ply, 
and it was Addison who brought the old 
man to his end. Steele had not his friend’s 
classic touch; but in no man’s work is 
there more genial humanity and easy 
fluency. Steele is the father of all light 
essayists. 








THE BOOK MARKET. 


THE JUBILEE AND THE BOOK 
TRADE. 


T occurred to me yesterday afternoon 

that it would be interesting to see what 

the Diamond Jubilee has spelled to the 

booksellers. I called at Mr. Denny’s shop 
in the Strand. 

“Will you tell me, Mr. Denny, what the 
effect of the Jubilee on bookselling has been 
during, say, the last month?” 

Mr. Denny looked solemn, and replied : 

“‘It has been, I need hardly tell you, very 
harmful. And, what is more, its effects go 
much farther back than a month. I have 
distinctly noted them from the early spring. 
People have had the Jubilee in their blood, 
- the reading mood has been at a low 
e 9 

‘* And has this affected the most saleable 
kinds of literature?” 

‘“‘Oh, yes, decidedly. I could name 
several authors of the first class whose 
recent books have fallen quite flat; it must 
be a serious thing for them.” 

“Well, but has not the sale of Jubilee 
literature compensated you a good deal?” 

‘No, I cannot say that. I have not been 
greatly struck by many of its items. The 
new Prayer-book, with the Jubilee Service 
in it, has gone well, very well. But even 
there we have not had the free hand we 
usually get. Prayer-books, you know, have 
ordinarily no published price; and the 


P | bookseller may put a full, fair profit upon 


them. But these Jubilee Prayer-books 
have been published at a price; still, we 
have done well with them.” 

‘*‘ And what else has gone well?” 

“We have sold a great many Hospital 
Fund Stamps—a hundred pounds’ worth in 
this shop alone. And the Programme of 
the Jubilee, issued from the Graphic office, 
the proceeds of which are te go to the 
Prince of Wales’s Fund, has sold excel- 
lently. In Parliament-street we were sell- 
ing five hundred a day. The Clubs took 
them in large quantities.” 

“But you wish me to understand that 
general literature has suffered a big slump?” 

‘Oh, dear, yes.” 

“‘ And after the Jubilee ?” 

‘There will be no recovery worth talking 
about till September. I expect an early 
autumn season, and a desperately busy one. 
You see we shall have to push neglected 
stock alongside of new ak. and that is 
always uphill work.” 

“Thank you.” 





I now looked up Mr. Bumpus, in Holborn. 
He confirmed Mr. Denny’s account of the 
stagnation in ordinary literature, but to my 





uestion as to whether the sale of Jubilee 
q 
literature had compensated him, Mr. Bumpus 


replied cheerfully : 

“Yes, I think we are about level: the 
Jubilee Bibles and Prayer-books have sold 
so splendi :. 

“ Indeed !” 


“Yes, they have been bought to give 
to choir-boys. You see, in a great many 
vi s the —— have been at their wits’ 
end for a suitable means of celebrating the 
Jubilee, and they have in many cases decided 
to present each choir-boy with a copy of the 
Jubilee Bible and Prayer-book. Nor have 
they done it by halves. We have sold a 
large number of the more expensive bindings 
for this purpose. The Jubilee Hymn and 
Form of Service was in huge demand. How 
many copies do you think I have sold 
here ?” 

‘Ten thousand.” 

“T sold sixty-five thousand leaflet copies.” 

“That is remarkable. What else has been 
good business ?” 

‘The Graphic guide to the Procession 
went splendidly ; it was so well done. The 
awkward thing was, that no more than 
thirteen copies could be supplied to one 
order. We had to keep men constantly on 
the march between here and the Graphic 
office in order to meet the demand. Some 
of the Jubilee books have sold quite well, 
notably Mr. P. Anderson Graham’s The 
Victorian Era. It is odd, but it is true, that 
there has been small demand for personal 
biographies of Her Majesty; but books 
treating of the Victorian age, as a whole, 
have been much in request.” 

“ And what about Mr. Holmes’s Life of 
the Queen?” 

“Well, you are, of course, aware that its 
publication has been a for two 
months. Even then only the large-paper 
copies will be seen. I doubt if the ordinary 
edition will be out till the late autumn. 
However, I look upon this book as a safe 
thing; forthough it misses the Jubilee season, 
it will be supreme as an autumn and a 
Christmas book.” 

“Do you expect a revival in the book- 
trade now ?” 

“T hope to see it. I expect to sell bound 
sets of standard authors to our Colonial 
friends, and I am ready for them. As for 
general publishing, I shall look for some 
revival. For the last month the publishers 
have been simply bottled up, and I think 
they must oa ish something or burst. 
There is every sign of a tremendous autumn 
season.” 








ART, 


THE DECORATION OF STREETS. 


\ \ 7 HILE the reds and blues upon which 

everything turns are generally bad 
colours, harsh and violent, it is impossible 
that London, dressed for a national festival, 
should be well decorated. Those two colours 
are almost everything; and in the London 
Jubilee just passed the blue was almost 
always, and the red was always, a bad 
colour of its kind. The intention had obvi- 
ously been to get the “brightest” colour 
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possible, and the mistake had been to think 
that the = 4 and most violent was the 
brightest. is is not so, fora colour may 
be intense, hard, and high in tone and yet 
not bright, for brightness, rightly so called, 
is the happiness of the eyes conferred by a 
suggestion of the luminous quality in colour. 
To call it gold would be to give the hint too 
strongly, but the quality is golden and 
luminous, though it may be profoundly 
latent in Prone. aftr blues and greys. Now 
the popular blue and red generally chosen 
by Londoners to represent the national 
colours are precisely the blue and red from 
which this allusion to gold and light has 
been completely banished, and inasmuch as 
it can be more completely expelled from 
blue than from any other colour or combina- 
tion of colours, a bad blue is the worst 
colour in the world. London, then, has 
been largely decorated with the worst colour 
in the world. 

The right and original blue of the Union 
Jack was indigo, a soft, grave, and noble 
blue, which has the suggestion of warmth 
in very subtle degree. If all the national 
blue of the Jubilee had been indigo there 
would have been great beauty in the 
streets. The relative depth of tone, too, 
would have made the higher colours look 
well, for equality of tone—especially 
between red and blue—is far from charming. 
As for the red it has been more iene 
bad than the blue, but yet it has not been 
so great an offence—a bad red being 
less distressing than a bad blue. But 
it was the work of St. James’s-street 
on the 22nd to prove how all beauty 
could be discharged from red and blue— 
high, sharp, intense, and equal in tone, 
one being no deeper than the other. 
In this place, very conspicuously, and more 
or less everywhere else, these two colours 
were arranged, with white, in narrowish 
stripes—the best way to repeat and insist 
upon the offence of the contrast. The red 
brought to town by the Orientals might have 

iven a lesson in red. Theirs was no soft, 

ull colour, such as might please none but 
educated eyes. It was “a in its fulness 
and strength, gorgeous and splendid, very 
much the red of Mr. Abbey. Nothing could 
be more popular, nor anything more salient 
and superb for a show. It was a good red, 
and in every sense “ bright”; whereas the 
red which was the outcome of our Occidental 
dyes, the result of all our preparation and 
science, displayed on almost every house in 
town, was an almost primary red, untouched 
by the quality of gold, very high in tone, 
but indescribably harsh and thin. 

Take the white next, to complete the 
national colours. It was well, perhaps, 
that in some cases the white should be as 
absolute as possible; for not only is the 
popular eye not sufficiently educated to 
enjoy the secondary white of wool, but 
pure white has its own charm, especially in 
sunshine. Nevertheless, a great beauty 
would have been brought about by the 
occasional use of wool-white and ivory- 
white ; this, however, was not to be seen, 
and all the white was bleached, not as the 
sun and water bleaches flaxen cloth in the 
north of Italy, but as bleaching-powder 
bleach +s cotton in the north of England. 








As for the other colours, yellow was the 
only one much in use.. It made a very 
ill effect as a trimming to the coarse red 
with which whole streets and districts were 
hung, especially about Pall Mall West and 
the north of Trafalgar-square to Chari 
Cross. The best use of yellow is wi 
white, for yellow and white have a magical 
kind of effect in increasing each other’s 
value and brilliance; a fine yellow with a 
rather soft and deep blue looks well; so 
does orange with indigo, or with atmos- 
pheric or grey blue. But it had occurred 
to no citizens (or to so few that a careful 
survey could not find them) to mingle their 
yellow with either white or blue. The yellow 
was, by common consent, combined with red. 
In quality, too, it was not the best. There 
is no absolutely bad yellow to be achieved 
even by manufacture, but this best of 
colours is capable—in its less happy 
moments—of a certain coarseness. This is 
to be found even in a few flowers. Of the 
yellow fringes of the Jubilee it must be 
said that they were not of the best yellow. 
Of orange there was extremely little. One 
house near the Marble Arch made a kind of 

ace amid the struggle of blatant red and 

lue by showing orange softly mingled 
with brown. Otherwise, for this colour, so 
happy and so decorative, one had to look 
among the shabbier streets. It was to be 
had there, in perfection, on barrows. 

The summing-up, then, as — colours 
should be: let any future pop dressing- 
up of London turn upon indigo, a richer, 
more splendid, and more golden red, and 


wool-white—for the national colours; and| 


upon yellow mingled with pure white, and 
orange with soft blues, for the colours of 
choice. Green does not seem at all popular 
in London, except for artificial leaves, and 
may be left out of this general counsel. In 
giving it I make no great demands upon the 
general education. To ask for anything more 
subtle, or to require the colours of research 
or the sweeter tints of delicate combination 
would be out of place in the west of 
Europe. 

If popular taste were better educated, 
however, an easy way of giving to any 
western town a beauty of temporary decora- 
tion, fine enough to satisfy even fastidious 
eyes, would be, needless to say, the use of 
Oriental ornament ready made. Something 
was done this week by the hanging of 
houses and windows with strings of 
Japanese and Chinese lanterns, and always 
with charming effect. These were beautiful 
by day and lovely by night. They made 
one wish that for every house so decorated 
there had been a hundred. The popular 
love of strong colour need not have been 
baffled thereby, for the red of some lanterns 
is as intense as it is fine. Generally, how- 
ever, they were delicate. Although my 
chief subject is colour, I may add that their 
movement added much to the gaiety of the 
street; they floated to the breeze, not 
streaming one way, but all at odds, for they 
hung from short lines, and these swung in 
as those swung out, with the — effect 
of animation. Really good colour might 
have been displayed to the London sun by 
hanging out Oriental rugs; but London is 
not used to that manner of decorating, and 








would not like it, probably. It has lo 
been the Italian way, —- better wi 
the blank and simple surfaces of Italian 
cities than with our busy and detailed brick 
and many windows. But London is so rich 
in Persian rugs that the idea is still rather 


— 
othing could well be worse than the 
Venetian masts in Piccadilly, tawdry and 
feeble at once with their silly muslin shields 
and fans. Venetian masts, to have any 
beauty, should be close together, multitudi- 
nous, and seen clear against thesky. Placed 
close, and with an added beauty of whiteness, 
were the masts in St. James’s-street before 
the decorations were finished, and before the 
absurd columns with nothing to support 
were so adorned as conspicuously to spoil 
everything in the same picture. The masts 
made a pretty perspective. Further east 
some other masts stood up well, with the 
infinite advantage of a sky background. 
There is nothing more charming than such 
delicate lines as these make at a distance. 
Velasquez knew the happy effect well 
when he painted “The Surrender of the 
City of Breda,” known as ‘‘The Lances,” 
in the Museum at Madrid. His gers | 
lofty lances stand up close — wit 
cloud and sky beyond. Precisely the same 
decoration is made by hop-poles and, even 
better, by the sticks upon which they 
train peas and beans in kitchen gardens. 
These have delicate twigs added in. All 
slender things against sky are delightful, 
whether leaves or lines, but nothing is 
much better than the etchings of rows of 
as. And it is in a country vegetable 
garden that the fancy rests, led thither by 
the prettiest thing in a London made 
strangely hideous for the Jubilee. 








DRAMA. 





Hs greatly, to be sure, actors and 
playwrights are the creatures of 
circumstance! A good play makes the 
one, a bad interpretation mars the other, 
neither set of alien having anything to 
do, properly speaking, with the genius of 
the parties concerned. If Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt were making her début in 
“ Lorenzaccio ” she would be dismissed as a 
bore, and would find it hard to obtain a 
second hearing. The play is Alfred de 
Musset’s, touched up by a modern adapter. 
Alfred de Musset, Aig 7 one bs two small 
ieces — to his credit in the reperto 
of the allie Francaise, was my wd 
wright; but I doubt whether he is fainly to 
be reproached with giving to the stage such 
a hopelessly inert piece of work as ‘“ Loren- 
zaccio.”” It is a tentative effort in pare a , 
a mere sketch of a drama which he pro bly 
ut aside as unworkable. He appears to 
ave had some conception of a youthful 
Hamlet actuated by political interests, for 
such Lorenzaccio is; but no great dramatic 
insight was needed to perceive, after draft- 
ing the story, that such a motive was in- 
admissible. The stage works upon the 
grand cardinal passions of human nature. 
Politics are too trivial an adjunct to be worth 
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considering. Even money—a greater in- 
terest han politics nowada: fe ag Be 
no capacity for moving the public ap 
from neg few years ago a play adapted 
from the Scandinavian was produced at the 
Haymarket by a popular actress, having for 
its motive the struggles of the heroine to 
attain pecuniary success in business, and 
for its climax in the third act not 
the union of two divided hearts, but 
bankruptcy with a composition of so much 
in the pound. It failed. In real life the 
financial interest is strong, no doubt. On 
the stage it is still nothing, or less than 
nothing, as the example of that ill-starred 
Haymarket play attests ; and as much may be 
said of politics, which, although powerful 
enough from time to time to plunge the 
whole community into « turmoil, are power- 
less, in a dramatic sense, to evoke the 
smallest emotion. This fact probably the 
t realised after he had written out at 
ength the episode of sixteenth century 
Florentine politics in which Lorenzaccio 
He never adapted the work to the 
stage, and it would have been doing him a 
service to have allowed it to remain on that 
upper shelf where the dust is never dis- 
turbed. 





Waar can have possessed Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt to unearth this dreary fragment 
for the ‘p se of playing therein a part 
wholly unsuited to her genius it is hard to 
say. Lorenzaccio is a moony Florentine 
youth who has conceived the idea of ridding 
his native city of the tyranny of the Duke 
Alexander de Médici. He is himself a 
Médici, cousin to the Duke, and of this 
relationship he avails himself in order to 
worm himself into the Duke’s confidence and 
to become his boon companion. Towhat end ? 
Apparently to be able to seize a favourable 
opportunity of stabbing his patron in the 
fourth act, though for this certainly there 
is no need to wait. The opportunity is just 
as good in the first act as in the fourth. 
The interval is spent by Lorenzaccio in 
moody soliloquies and much searching of 
heart, after the manner of the Prince of 
Denmark. But while the development of 
this portion of the play seems excessively 
elaborate, in other and equally important 
respects it is extremely meagre. Before we 
can sympethise with the Duke’s assassina- 
tion we must see something of his tyrannies, 
of his oppressions and injustices, his de- 
baucheries. But so far as we are permitted 
to know him in the Adelphi version of the 
play, and in the stalwart person of M. 

armont, the Duke is rather a good sort; 
a patron of the Arts and popular with the 
masses. One had rather it were Lorenzaccio, 
with his tiresome musing and speechifying, 
who was assassinated. For the playing of 
this character Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 
dons doublet and hose for the first time 
im my experience. And how killing this 
sombre mannish garb is to all her femi- 
nine S as an actress only those 
who have seen it can realise. In the 


first place, it dwarfs the actress’s height, 
making her look a mannikin ; and, secondly, 
by some curious effect of shading or of the 
association of ideas, it hardens her features, 
or casts them in a disagreeable mould. For 





the rest, in Lorenzaccio there is not a pang 
of love or jealousy, not a tear, not a sigh! 
Nothing but some rash political resolve, 
the necessity for which is not apparent. 
What a part! One has no patience with 
this nightmare creation. Frankly, if that 
were Sarah I should never want to see her 


again. 





‘*LorEnzaccio”” was put on for a run, 
but the management of Mme. Sarah’s 
a ew season have wisely recognised 
its insufficiency, and the great actress will 
accordingly be seen once more in those 
familiar roles of the Dumas and Sardou 
drama which have spread her reputation 
over both hemispheres. More than any 
other worker living upon the breath of 

pular applause, the actor is apt to deceive 

imself with regard to the merits of his 
impersonation ; and I dare say Mme. Sarah 
labours under a sense of injustice at the 
reception of her Lorenzaccio. She has 
declared that the part is an infinitely com- 
plex one. If so, its complexity is not felt 
across the footlights; it condemns the 
actress, so to speak, to burn her own smoke. 
After its brief return to the light, this 
unfortunate work of de Musset’s will now, 
I apprehend, be relegated to darkness for 
evermore. We can ill spare Mme. Sarah 
from the round of characters in which, Duse 
and Réjane notwithstanding, she is still 
unique. The voix dor may not be all it 
used to be—it would have been a miracle 
had her throat been able to defy the wear 
and tear of touring in all climes under 
haphazard conditions; and the actress’s 
figure is certainly less alert and less lissome 
than formerly, when it was jokingly said on 
the boulevard that the effect of her getting 
into a balloon was the same as that of 
throwing out ballast. But in that aptitude 
which consists in expressing, by whatsoever 
means, the appropriate emotion of a scene 
of passion, Mme. Sarah remains unmatched. 





Tue spray of honours shed by the 
Diamond Jubilee has not miss the 
theatrical profession, which now boasts two 
knights within its ranks. Sir Henry 
Irving no longer occupies a pinnacle of 
distinction in gloomy isolation from his 
colleagues; he has been joined by Mr. 
Bancroft. Sir Squire Bancroft Bancroft, as 
he will henceforth be known, is the second 
actor who has won his Sovereign’s favour 
in this realm, for it need hardly be 
explained that the late Sir Augustus 
Harris owed his knighthood to his City 
connection exclusively. In view of the 
extravagant hopes indulged by successful 
theatre managers and their friends, this 
result may be esteemed meagre and dis- 
appointing especially as Mr. Bancroft 
has long ceased to be a working mem- 
ber of the profession. But unbiassed 
opinion will certainly declare that a better 
selection of a new theatrical knight on public 
grounds could not have been made. Sir S. 
B. Bancroft has done more than any livin 
actor, save Irving, to raise the soci 
status of the theatre, —— the younger 
— are forgetting the triumphs of 

bertsonian comedy; he has, moreover, 


personal distinction, and he has means. The 








last condition is not the least important. 
The theatre is notoriously a hazardous 
business, and it would be awkward if 
some of the young leviathans of manage- 
ment now disporting themselves in the 
sun of popular favour were compelled 
after receiving their titles to sink into 
deep water, as not a few of their leviathan 
predecessors have done. As regards Robert- 
sonian comedy, by the way, Mr. Hare is 
proving at the Court Theatre, by his remark+ 
able assumption of Old Eccles, that the 
dramatic fibre of ‘‘ Caste” is that of which 
classics are made. The part makes the actor, 
not, as in the case of so many modern 
pieces, the actor the part. It seemed for u 
time as if the support, the influence, or 
tradition of the Bancroft management was 
essential to the popularity of ‘‘ Caste.” 
Mr. Hare has changed all that. His Old 
Eccles is a completely New Eccles, and most 
of the impersonatiqns by his company are 
in the same category, and yet nas ani 
waits upon all. Decidedly “Caste” is 
destined to survive — perhaps the only 
sample of the teacup and saucer drama 
which will. 
J. FN. 








MUSIC. 





HE “Selection” programme at the 
Handel Festival included no novel- 
ties. There are many, no doubt, who would 
like to have heard something new, for 
Handel isa rich mine far from exhausted, 
but to the general public the music which 
they know best proves the most attractive. 
It is for this reason that, in spite of stron 
hints from admirers of Handel who woul 
like to hear one or other of the many little 
known oratorios of which the names are 
inscribed in the Central Transept, the 
directors cling to ‘“‘The Messiah” for the 
opening day; that work, the words and 
music of which are so familiar, is sure to 
draw. The fine Coronation Anthem, “ Zadok 
the Priest,” in connexion with the Jubilee 
festivities, was, of course, most appropriate, 
and the performance on Wednesday was 
worthy of the occasion. The principal solo 
vocalists of the afternoon were Mme. Albani, 
Miss Clara Butt, and Messrs. Lloyd and 
Santley, who were all well received. 

‘‘Tsrael in Egypt,” on the Friday, was 
the great success of the Festival. Mr. 
Manns, at rehearsal, took special pains with 
this work, of which the immense greatness 
is only revealed by such a chorus as is 
assembled for the Festival. And the singing 
on this last day was superb; all the mem- 
bers seemed on their mettle to do honour to 
the great master. How much Handel 
borrowed from other composers is a matter 
of special interest to all who seek to fathom 
the ways of genius; but of whatever frag- 
ments the oratorio may be compounded, 
they were certainly welded by him into one 
mighty whole. 

he principal soloists were Miss Ella 
Russell, Miss Marian McKenzie, and Messrs. 
Lloyd and Santley. The duet, ‘The Lord 
is a Man of War,” was given in its proper 
form, and not, as on previous occasions, by 
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a number of singers; this return to the 
intentions of the composer deserves note 
and commendation. One little point by 
way of criticism. It may be necessary to 
give the chorus some cue before the un- 
accompanied piano passages in “He re- 
buked the Red Sea,” but the two chords 
played on the organ might surely have been 
softer; even the very softest that can be struck 
spoils to some extent the effect of the pause, 
and also of the wonderful contrast between 
the opposed clauses. While speaking of the 
organ, the valuable services of Mr. Walter 
W. Hedgecock, during the whole of the 
Festival, deserve honourable mention. 





‘“‘ Srecrriep ” was given at Covent Garden 
on Monday evening, and although the eve 
of the Jubilee, the house was well filled ; 
to-night, when it will be performed for the 
second time, there will probably not be a 
vacant seat. The “Siegfried” was M. 
Jean de Reszke, who achieved another 
triumph. Lohengrin, Walther, Tristan, 
Siegfried : these are the steps by which he 
has won high place among the best inter- 
preters of Wagner. In face and figure he 
thoroughly realised one’s conception of 
Siegfried, and he was in very fine voice. 
There were certainly moments in which 
earnestness and enthusiasm were not at 
their highest point, yet there was nothing 
of sufficient importance to interfere with 
the general effect. M.de Reszke must, of 
course, be judged by a very high standard— 
a standard, indeed, which he himself, 
has set up. Criticism is comparison, but 
this artist can only be compared with himself. 
In voice he eclipses all rivals; it is only as 
an .interpreter of Siegfried that dicussion 
becomes = After the second per- 
formance I hope to speak again about him. 
Herr Lieban’s ‘‘Mime” is a wonderful 
creation; the picture he presents of the 
cuuning, wretched dwarf is perfect in all its 
details, and yet it bears no trace of exaggera- 
tion. Praise, however, is superfluous, and 
the function of the critic is reduced to mere 
admiration. M. E. de Reszke, by reason of 
his commanding presence and rich voice, 
rendered the visit of ‘‘ The Wanderer” to 
the cave of- Mime more welcome than is 
usually the case. Miss Susan Strong (Briinn- 
hilde), Mme. Schumann-Heinck (Erda), and 
M. David Bispham (Alberich) all rendered 
efficient service. The scene with the dragon 
serves, by the way, to remind us that great 
men are not infallible. If only Wagner 
had kept the monster out of sight, how 
much better it would have been for the 
music-drama! One hears so much about 
the terrible monster which is to teach Sieg- 
fried what fear is, and when at length it 
appears the most rigid Wagnerian can surely 
scarcely refrain from a smile. Thus Wagner, 
through excess of realism, has weakened a 
strong drama. The bear in the first act 
is also a mistake, but, like good children, 
the animal is only seen for a short time 
and not heard. M. Anton Seidl conducted 
with his usual earnestness and watchfulness. 





at Mr. 


M. Paprerewskt was the sitar 


always reveal the full grandeur of Beet- 
hoven, and his readings of Schumann, 
however clever and characteristic, do not 
always satisfy those who can remember 
Mme. Schumann in her best days. The 
music of the Polish composer, on the other 
hand, with its florid, delicate writing, its 
fanciful moods, and its emotional rather than 
intellectual character, thoroughly suits M. 
Paderewski. The Concerto in F minor is 
not a great work, in the sense that 
Beethoven’s in E flat, or Schumann’s 
in A, are great, but it contains some 
beautiful themes, and the technical display 
is of the purest. The pianist’s reading was 
admirable, especially of the romantic slow 
movement—a vision, as it were, of some 
happy past never to return. M. Paderewski 
also played a Scherzo from Henri Litolff’s 
Concerto in D minor. The music is clever 
and light, and showed off to the best advan- 
tage the pianist’s nimble fingers and feathery 
touch. The audience clamoured for an 
encore, and so at last M. Paderewski re- 
peated the Scherzo; what they really wanted 
was a piano solo, and this he, wisely, would 
not grant. The orchestral accompaniments 
to both pieces were excellently rendered 
under the direction of Mr. Wood. Miss 
Clara Butt sang well in “ Divinités du 
Styx,” the music for its full effect demands, 
however, greater dramatic power and in- 
tensity. 





M. Sarasate gave his second and last 
recital at St. James’s Hall on Saturday 
afternoon. There was a large audience, 
and the performances gave as usual satis- 
faction. The programme was an interestin; 
one, but contained no novelty, and thus 
was tempted away to the Queen’s Hall to 
hear the Litolff Scherzo. At his two 
concerts the great violinist was assisted by 
Dr. Otto Nertzel, an intelligent pianist and 
excellent accompanist. 

J. 8. 8. 








BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


ee mee In the columns of the Daily 
By A.Conan Zelegraph Mr. Courtney writes: 
Doyiacy™ “Rarely has there been a 
; more singular instance .. . 

of a story which is no story at all, but an 
extended footnote—a study of certain well- 
defined characteristics of Napoleon—a thing 
which one might have done in an essay . . . 
but which, it may be, stands out all the 
better because it is a part, and an over- 
owering part, of an imaginary narrative 
‘the signification of this sentence is more 
evident than its construction]. . . . The 
figure of Napoleon is a singularly vivid 
piece of portraiture ; a little cynical, it may 
be even a little malicious, but delineated 
with a mastery of dramatic effect which 
makes it unforgettable.” The author has 
“a perfect genius for psychology.” “Mr. 
Conan Doyle,” says the Speaker, “has 
succeeded in realising Napoleon, and he 
makes him known to us as he really was. 
. . « It is not a small thing that we should 
have found among ourselves a writer who 





Wood’s concert on Saturday afternoon 


at the Queen’s Hall. As an interpreter 
of Chopin he stands alone. 


He may not 








| can thus interpret history . . . in the spirit 
and with something of the genius of Scott 


sketches of the Emperor are so well done, 
and so happily are the curious mental and 
physical traits of Napoleon worked in, that 
we quite regret that Mr. Doyle did not 
boldly take Buonaparte for his central 
throughout.” So also the Atheneum 
describes the work as ‘‘ a powerful sketch of 
Napoleon, written with the author’s accus- 
tomed vivacity.” The Daily News thinks 
that ‘‘ middle-aged readers will probably be 
reminded of scenes in Charles Lavette now 
little read novels, wherein the Emperor 
plays an important part; but the author of 
Uncle Bernac has the advan of a more 
direct and picturesque style.” e Saturday 
Reviewer thinks Mr. Doyle ‘‘ might at least 
have taken a leaf out of Sibylle’s book and 
rinted a prefatory note, ‘Don’t read the 
t eight chapters... .’” As to the real 
business of this ‘‘ Memory of the Empire,” 
perhaps we knew something of this before ; 
at any rate, it will do no one any permanent 
harm to see.a bird’s-eye view of it again.” 


“Tats book,” writes the 

Mr,, Baring Gould’s Saturday, ‘is the most exas- 
udy of St. . 

Paul.” (sbister.) perating volume we have 

read for a long time; and that 
because . . . it so nearly reaches its mark 
and yet so decisively misses it. . . . The 
failure . . . lies in the fact that we get no 
clear, definite picture of St. Paul... . Mr. 
Baring Gould has spent all his strength upon 
the environments. . . . The place of Paul 
in Christian history has been very variously 
determined. Some, like Comte, have re- 
garded him as the true founder of Christian- 
ity. Others, again, have presented him as 
the corrupter and formaliser of the simple 
religion of Jesus. . . . Mr. Baring Gould 
has brought out with great point and 
wealth of illustration the elements of truth 
in both positions.” The British Review 
institutes a comparison with Dean Farrar’s 
book on the Bible. ‘‘ What the Dean has 
done for the Bible, its writers and prophets 
as a whole, Mr. Baring Gould has done for 
the Apostle Paul. He has stripped him of 
every rag .. . of the supernatural... . A 
large portion of Mr. Gould’s volume might 
well be taken, if studied by itself, to be the 
work of a satirist of Christianity”; but 
‘*the contempt which Mr. Gould pours on 
the Apostle of the Gentiles and his writings 
is intended by him to bring into greater 
prominence the truth of the Gospel which 
the Apostle of the Gentiles preached. . . . 
Mr. Gould is a much cleverer man than Dean 
Farrar; but his intellectual position is, 
if possible, even weaker.” 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & 00., 


ART REPRODUOCEBS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole tatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENG of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOG 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A 
portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. su the cheapest and best Processes 
ted to meet the wants of 
spel ada in the investigation 











pe yh Ne 
and publi tion of P; jal and Diocesan 


J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
‘For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS. 

Designs, Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., 
&c., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Price List on application. 





himself.” The Spectator writes: “The 


Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 


is in use (in preference to cedar pencils) at 

THE War OFFICE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, 
BANK OF ENGLAND Crry BANK, LONDON AND SOUTH- 
New ZEALAND GOVERNMENT WESTERN BANK, AND OTHER 

OFFICE LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BANKS 
BANKERS’ CLEARING HOoUsE In THE OFFICES OF THE LONDON 
UniTtED STATES GOVERNMENT AND NoRTH- WESTERN RAILWAY, 

OFFICES MimptAND RAILWAY, GREAT 
OxForD UNIVERSITY NORTHERN RAILWAY, GREAT 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EASTERN Raitway, LONDON, 
Eton CoLLEGE BRIGHTON, AND SovuTH Coast 


UNITED STATES ARSENAL RAILWAY, SouTH-EASTERN 
UnITED STATES NAVY RAILWAY, LONDON AND 
PENNSYLVANIA AND OTHER SouTH - WESTERN’ RAILWAY, 

AMERICAN RAILWAY COMPANIES LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 


RAILWAY, CALEDONIAN RAIL- 
WAY, AND OTHER RAILWAY 
CoMPANIES. 


THE Lonpon Stock ExXcHANGE 
NorTH BriTIsH AND MERCANTILE 
AND OTHER INSURANCE OFFICES 


HOW USED. 


Start the paper with a - or any pointed instrument—a slight pull—off it 
comes, and the lead pencil ‘is sharpened. Fresh Points to every 
Pencil. The only wear is from use, not from whittling away or breaking the 
lead. 
No wood chips are left on the floor, nor any dirty marking-stuff on your 
fingers. 











BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 


» “There is no limit to the ingenuity of the Americans in improving upon the ordinary 
»paraphernalia of daily life. The other day I found my office table provided with a set of 
new editorial Po blue, and black, Being struck by something unusual in their 
appearance, I made inquiries, and discovered that they represented the latest Yankee 
notion in lead pencils, the lead being mounted in a stick of tightly-packed paper instead 
of wood. The paper is laid on in layers, and the advantage of the arrangement is that 
when the point is broken or worn down, you tear off one layer of paper, and a new 
and perfectly symmetrical point is instantly produced without any further process of 
sharpening. This is called the ‘ Blaisdell’ pencil, and if Blaisdell is the inventor, I hope 
he may make a fortune out of it.’’ 
The Queen. 


** What an improvement this is upon the old laborious process of pencil sharpening, 
and how much less extravagant with regard to the consumption of the lead, which cannot 
snap off when thus treated!” 


Westminster Gazette. 
“It is decidedly an ingenious idea,”’ 


Black and White. 


“The ‘ Blaisdell self-sharpening paper pencil’ is a remarkably smart contrivance. The 
lead is encased in paper, which can easily be unrolled when a fresh point is required.” 


The Lady. 


“A self-sharpening paper pencil does not sound a very promising invention, but 
anyone who becomes 3 of one of the Blaisdell variety will acknowledge at once 
that it is ® very ingenious little article, These pencils need no knife to sharpen them, as, 
by ony tearing off a little roll of paper at the end, a new point appears. They are made 
in black, red, or blue, for office work, and are well worthy of a trial,” 


Evening News and Post. 


“One of the latest inventions that tend to make literary life better worth living is the 
Blaisdell Paper Pencil. Penknives, blackened thumbs and unparliamentary language 
when the point snaps short at an important moment are now at a discount, All that t 
writer or reporter has to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on the pencil-stem, and, lo! 
a little roll of paper unfolds like a diminutive shaving, or a released curl, and a fresh 
already sharpened point appears to gladden his eyes and stimulate his harassed brain,” 


HOW SOLD. 


Ask for the BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL at any stationer’s. 
The BLACKLEAD Penciis are made in 5 Grades: H.B; H; B; H.H; B.B; 
finest Bavarian Lead, equal to the highest quality of Artists’ Pencils. CoLourep 
— — in Blue, Red, Yellow, Green, and Black, tough and smooth, 
rich in colour. 


If your stationer does not sell them, send 1s. for set of sample pencils to— 


BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL, ©O. LTD. 


46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 








Fountain Pens and Stylos: 


The objections to them, and how they have 
been met. 





Ceteris paribus everyone would rather use a 
fountain pen that carries its own ink, and can, 
therefore, be used anywhere and at any moment, 
in preference to an ordinary pen, which has to be 
dipped in the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from 
two or three general objections to them. “A 
fountain pen is all very well,” people say, “but it 
has to be carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket ; in fact, the ink spills and makes 
a hideous mess on the smallest provocation. By way 
of compensation, when you want to write, the ink 
retires to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into your 
pocket) and refuses to emerge until the pen has been 
shaken and thumped until it squirte out a blot on 
the carpet.” i 

This used to be true; but the CAW PEN has met 
the difficulty. It does not have to be carried up- 
right; it can be carried sideways, upside down, or 
in any position whatever. The ink cannot possibly 
spill, because it is in a hermetically closed chamber, 
screwed tight. There is no air-hole. 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about as much 
as you please; it cannot spill. On the other hand, 
until the CAW PEN is opened for use the nib (which 
isa gold one of the finest quality) is immersed in the 
ink. Consequently it writes at once, without giving 
any trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the only fountain pen 
which anyone cares to use who has once seen it as a 
pocket pen, but it is so convenient for desk use that 
it supersedes all other pens whatever. , 

Jt is easily filled, and having a wide mouth does 
not clog with air bubbles during that operation. 
Prices from 12s. 6d. 


‘‘ Caw pens have a repute beyond their neighbours.” 
Westminster Budget. 


The objection to Stylographic Pens is that the 
point rarely suits the writer’s hand, and cannot be 
adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be adjusted 
in an instant. It has not all the advantages of the 
CAW FOUNTAIN PEN;; but for people who prefer 
a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. Prices 
from 5s. 

British Depot : 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 





SIX SHILLINGS. 


BY FRANCIS PREVOST. 
FALSE DAWN. 


“There is a mingled delicacy and power The book is one 
to be read and remembered.’’—Speaker. ‘ 

* Beautifully written, with real and rare powers both of psychology and of word- 
painting.”—Academy. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
LAZY TOURS. 


“ Has the inestimable power of taking her reader along with her.” 
Manchester Guardian. 
“* Compels us to read her book from end to end.”—-Daily Chronicle. 


BY MRS. E. H. STRAIN. 
A MAN’S FOES. 
interest.” 


‘A powerful and impressive historical novel 
“* A Man’s 


A chronicle of intense and unflagging 
— Daily Telegraph 
published ‘ Micah Clarke’ 


best historical novel that we have had since Mr. Conan Doyle 
An exceptionally fine romance.”’— Daily Chronicle. 

BY PERCY ANDREAE. 

THE VANISHED EMPEROR. 


**We can honestly say it is years since we read a story so original, so striking, or so 
absorbing.” — Manchester Courier. 


BY FRANCIS HINDES GROOME. 
KRIEGSPIEL: THE WAR GAME. 


“Seemingly at one bound Mr. Groome has taken rank among the most promising 


‘oes ’ is the 


novelists of the day, so full is ‘ Kriegspiel’ of interest, of stirring incident, and of vivid | 


and varied sketches of men and manners from contemporary English life.” 
medial abst _ Tlustrated London News. 


FIVE SHILLINGS. 
GUY BOOTHBY’S NOVELS. 


Profusely Illustrated by STANLEY L, WOOD. 


THE FASCINATION of the KING. [ Ready immediately. 

After the remarkable success of Mr. Buothby’s previous novels, ‘‘ Dr. Nikola,” “* The 
Beautiful White Devil,’ “ A Bid for Fortune,” ke. this book will be eagerly welcomed, 
and will, it is anticipated, secure an even zreater success, 


DOCTOR NIKOLA FOURTH EDITION, 
. 
“ Weird and wonderful, and the adventures are such as to thrill the hardened novel- 
reader.”’—S: eaker. 
“ One hair-breadth escape succeeds another with rapidity that scarce leaves the reader 
breathing - 9 The interest of their experiences is sufficient to stay criticism and carry 
him through a story ingeniously invented and skilfully told.”—Scotsman. 


SIXTH EDITION, 
THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
“Shows admirable powers of invention. A more exciting romance no man could 
reasonably ask for.’’— Yorkshire Post. 
“ An original idea worked out in original fashiou. A book for all who like stories told 
in a bright, healthful style.””—Globe. 


THIRD EDITION. 


A BID for FORTUNE. 


“It is imposaible to give any idea of the verve and brightness with which the story is 
told. Mr, Boothby may be congratulated on having produced about the most original 
novel of the year.’’— Manchester Courier. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
IN STRANGE 


COMPANY. 
THIRD EDITION, 
THE MARRIAGE of ESTHER. 
BY ARTHUR MORRISON. 
MARTIN HEWITT, INVESTIGATOR. 


“* Most people like tales of this sort .....and no one writes them better than Mr. Morrison 
does, The narratives are written not only with ingenuity, but with conviction, which is, 
perhaps, even the more valuable quality.” — Globe. 


CHRONICLES of MARTIN HEWITT. 
ADVENTURES of MARTIN HEWITT. 


BY LOUIS F. AUSTIN. 

“ A series of fantasies which it would be difficult to overpraise for their grace, their 
beauty, and their lightness. There is in them, too, a certain serionsness and depth which 
add to the attraction, Nothing of the kind so good has recently been published, and they 
will intere-t many by the sheer swiftness and strength of their style who may not see all 
that bas gone to the making of them.”—Dr, Rosgerson Nicott, in the British Weekly. 


BY FRANCIS PREVOST. 
RUST of GOLD. 


“A series of nine fin de siécle stories of great power and picturesqueness... 
pictures they are simply masterpieces.”— Daily Telegraph. 


ON the VERGE. 
BY MAX PEMBERTON. 
JEWEL MYSTERIES I HAVE KNOWN. 


“Mr, Pemberton has attempted a great deal more than to give mere plots and police 
cases, and he has succeeded in capturing our attention from the first story to os last,”’ 
ookman. 


As word. 


Lonpoy: WARD, LOCK & CO., 





" THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


BY BERTRAM MITFORD. 
FORDHAM’S FEUD. Second Edition. 
« A clever plot told with real dramatic Torve.”—Seare ne MOT never Sogn.” 


THE EXPIATION of WYNNE PALLISER. 
excellent 


“Phenomenal success, It is the best of this author's many romances,”’ 


: Globe. 
THE CURSE of CLEMENT WAYNFLETE. 

F ailing = wonderful incidents of — ec | —, pg om sage, 
bright descriptions and stirring episodes.”—Daily Telegraph. ae 


A VELDT OFFICIAL. 


“We have seldom come across a more thrilling narrative, From start to finish Mr. 
Mitford secures unflagging attention.”— Leeds Meare. 


BY COULSON KERNAHAN. 
CAPTAIN SHANNON. Second Edition. 


“* Here is a story which every novelist should have thought of years ago. No man, 
—— but Conan Doyle-could have treated such an admirable first idea as well as Mr. 
ernahan has treated it.’”’— Daily Chronicle. 
Sixth Edition. 


A DEAD MAN'S DIARY. 


“ There can be no doubt of the force and freshness of most of the book, of the fine 


literary quality of some of the chapters, and of the interest of the whole...... There is, too, 
| many a barst of beautiful Engtion ane I. ZaN@WItt, in Ariel. eit ss 


A BOOK of STRANGE SINS. Fifth Edition. 


“A writer possessing not only a fine literary gift, and a marvellous 
emotional] realisation, but a fresh, strange, and 


power of intense 
fascinating imaginative Datle Chronicle 

‘ BY ETHEL TURNER. ; 
THE LITTLE Third Edition. 


“So brightly written and so full of delicate touches of both humour ap! acy 
. < Pail Mali Gaze'te. 

** The character of Lol‘is exquisitely drawn, and the sayings and doings of the curly- 
headed little wag furnish the material for some of the most amusingly delightful pages of 
the book.” —Western Daily Mail. 


BY CONAN DOYLE. 
A STUDY in SCARLET. 


“ One of the.cleverest and best detective stories we have yet seen, Mr, Conan Doyle 
is a literary artist, and this is a good specimen of his skill.”—London Quarterly Review. 


BY HENRY HERMAN. 
LADY TURPIN. 


“ & breathlessly exciting tale.’’"— The Bookman. 
‘* Ingeniously. constructed, and throbbing with excitement.” — Sheffield Telegraph. 


HIS ANGEL. 


“** His Angel’ is well, even brilliantly, written, very much after the style of Charles 
| Reade’s famous novels of colonial adventure,”— Black and White. 


BY HEADON HILL. 
NIGHT. 


** A story of rare merit, in which knowledge of the world and of mankind is admirably 


| utilised.”—Scotsman. 
BY ADA CAMBRIDGE, 
A HUMBLE ENTERPRISE. 


“Tt isa delightful story, refreshingly original, singularly well told, and absorbingly 
| interestingly from beginning to end.” —Daily Mail. 
| 


BY FERGUS HUME, 





‘THE QUEEN of 


THE DWARFS CHAMBER. 


“ An exciting tale......cleverly worked out Interest and entertainment from one end 
Ns . 


to the other.”— The Bookma 


THE CRIME of the “LIZA JANE.” 


“ The plot is well conceived and will keep even the habitual novel-reader in a state of 
pleasurable suspense till the end.”— North British Daily Mail. 
BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 
SPINDLES and OARS. 


** We do not exaggerate when we say that there are very few books of living writers 
which we would not gladly exchange for such a work as she has now given us.” 
Manchester Courier. 
BY JOSEPH HOCKING. 
FIELDS of FAIR RENOWN. 


“ Asa story the book will charm as much as its teaching will profit. In point of plot, 
incident, surprise, and descriptive power, it isnot a whit behind any of Mr. Hocking’s pre- 





vious works, and that is ssying a good deal. The author is a born story-teller ; but what 
strikes us even more than his power to rivet the attention of his is the great moral 
earnestness by which he is consumed.’’—Free Methodist. 


| 
|ALL MEN are LIARS. 

‘This is a notable book. Thoughtful peo le will be fascinated by its actuality, its 
fearlessness, and the insight it gives into the influence of modern thought and literature 
upon the mind and morals of our most promising manhood.”’—Christian World. 


BY RICHARD MARSH. 
'THE CRIME and the CRIMINAL. [ Ready immediately. 


* A most novel plot, worked out with the sensational power familiar to all readers of 
| Mr. Marsh’s previous works.” 


| 





Liuitrp, Sarisnury Square, EC. 
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